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Ladies’ Spring Costumes, Figs. 1-3. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIGS. 2 AND 3. 

Fig. 1.—Srreet Costume. This graceful design 
is used for combining two kinds of fabrics, either 
wool, silk, or cotton, one of which is a solid color, 
while the other is figured. The basque, of the 
plain goods, is long, and has a figured vest of a 
lighter color, to which panier drapery is attached. 
The skirt has kilt-pleatings at the bottom, with 
bouffant drapery at the top, and festoons of the 
light figured goods. It is very handsome when 
made up of plain garnet foulard, with the figured 
goods showing a cream white ground strewn with 
pale blue, olive, and garnet. 

Figs. 2 and 8.—Apron Over- Dress, PLatn 
Rocyp Waist, anp Futt WALKING Skirt (with 
Cut Paper Pattern). This quaint model (of which 
a cut paper pattern is published) is a French de- 
sign for house dresses of mummy cloth, gingham, 
cambric, and other cottons, to be worn during the 
spring and summer. The design from which the 
illustration is made has the dress proper of pea- 
cock blue cambric, with an apron of the same 
fabric having Japanese figures in greenish-blue, 





dull red, and olive green. One of the special fea- 
tures of this costume is the full gathered skirt 
which has been gradually finding its way to favor 
during the winter, when heavy goods were used 
without trimming, and which will be doubly pop- 
ular for the cotton fabrics of the summer, which 
wash best when made with straight breadths not 
gored, and without trimmings of flounces or folds. 
This skirt has merely one sloped breadth—that 
in front—while there are four straight breadths 
for sides and back. The top is gathered to the 
belt or waist instead of being pleated, and fie- 
quently there is deep shirring behind, where the 
fullness is massed; in many dresses there is a 
slight shirring of three or four rows on all the 
straight breadths ; this is a matter of taste. The 
round waist is similar to that given lately with 
the calico suit, and may be lengthened to extend 
beneath the belted skirt and cover the hips, or, if 
preferred, the full skirt may be gathered and at- 
tached to the waist at the waist line in the old- 
fashioned way. The apron over-dress has the 
effect of a bib-apron front, is half-high on the 
shoulders, and is fastened smoothly behind on 
the round waist by bows of the plain goods. The 
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skirt part is prettily fastened by sash-like ends 
below the shirring of the lower skirt. White 
Hamburg embroidery on muslin, or else any of 
the heavy white cotton laces, such as Russian or 
torchon lace, is used for trimming. When this 
introduction of white in the trimming is objec- 
tionable, a pleating of the plain goods like tha 
of the skirt takes its place. For the above cos- 
tumes we are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 
Lord & Taylor. 








PREPARATION OF BLACK INK. 


xe fault usually found with black ink is 
either that it is too pale when first written 
with, and that prolonged use of it is therefore in- 
jurious to the eyes, or that the ink fades, or turns 
brown by age. Stark, a Scotch chemist, found 
but one recipe out of two hundred and fifty 
which he was willing to recommend, and it called 
for myrobalans. The cause of the fading or total 
disappearance of the writing lies in the conver- 
sion of the ferrous into ferric compounds by con- 
tact with the air, and also of tannates into gal- 
lates, which separate as sediment. Free sulphu- 
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ric acid retards the change, hence the efficacy of 
sulphate of indigo. Soclét, however, considers 
it established by experience that the most durable 
common inks are those prepared with sulphate of 
iron, gall-nuts, and gum-arabie, and that no other 
iron compound can displace the sulphate or should 
be mixed with it. The proportions of the ingre- 
dients in the following recipe he considers the 
best, and states that an ink prepared by this 
method will remain unaffected by light or air for 
a year, and without the slightest change of color. 
Digest 2.7 pounds of crushed Aleppo gall-nuts 
with 67.6 fluid ounces of alcohol at 104° to 140°, 
and after about half of the alcohol has evapo- 
rated add 101.4 fluid ounces of water, stir well, 
and filter through linen. Add to the clear liquid 
thus obtained 3857 grains of glycerine and the 
same weight of gum-arabic, and double the weight 
of sulphate of iron dissolved in water. Stir the 
mixture well from time to time for several days, 
allow it to settle, then bottle, and cork well. An 
excess of the sulphate is especially to be avoided, 
or the ink will rapidly turn yellow. If the sepa- 
ration of sediment by oxidation could be totally 
prevented, the ink would be all that could be 
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wished for permanence and beauty. Addition of 
sugar, as well as of logwood, lessens this tenden- 
cy. By allowing the ink to become clear before 
bottling, it is thought the tendency to mould is 
diminished ; this may also be effected by the ad- 
dition of a small quantity of corrosive sublimate, 
or a few drops of carbolic acid, or a few crushed 
cloves. 





A COSMOPOLITE. 

My wife wears a Normandy bonnet— 

It becometh the style of her face; 
There’s a bow called Alsacian upon it, 

And it’s trimmed with the white Breton lace. 
In a low Grecian coil her dark tresses 

Are held by a high Spanish comb: 
Last summer her Swiss muslin dresses 

Were draped by a sash sent from Rome. 


In winter she dons Russian sable, 
A shawl] from the vale of Cashmere : 
The latter is marked with a label 
Which to feminine eyes is most dear. 
Far Hamburg supplies her with edging ; 
Smyrna, Mechlin, and Cluny rejoice, 
With Brussels and Venice, in pledging 
The best of their lace for her choice. 


Her small Oxford ties are a wonder, 
They reveal such profusion of style; 
Embroidered Balbriggans show under, 
Silk-clocked, and imported from Lisle. 
Ifer China silk kerchiefs are scented 
With just a faint breath of Cologne; 
Her Japanese fans were invented 
And carved by some mortal unknown. 


At evening I love to behold her, 
While serving our best Oolong brand, 
A white Shetland shawl on her shoulder, 
A rare Sévres cup in her hand. 
The bright Berlin wool she was knitting 
Has dropped on the thick Turkish mat; 
On one side her Spitz dog is sitting, 
On the other, her Angora cat. 


’ 


She leads all the “Germans” of fashion, 
To the * Beautiful Danube” of Strauss ; 
Sohemian friends are her passion, 
And make their début at my house. 
To send her the treasures she fancies, 
All nations and peoples combine, 
For bric-d-brac foreign entrances 
This Yankee-bred helpmeet of mine. 
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BACK NUMBERS. 

Owing to the extraordinary demands 
of new subscribers, the back numbers of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, Bazar, 
and YouNG Propte are for the present 
entirely out of stock. Subscribers who 
have ordered back numbers of these 
periodicals will receive them as soon as 
they can be reprinted. 





MISS EDWARDS’S NEW STORY. 





The next Number of the BAZAR will contain 
the first installment of the thrilling Serial Story, 
* LORD BRACKENBURY,” dy the favorite Novelist 
Miss AMELIA B. EDWARDS, author of “ Barbara's 
History,” “ Debenham’s Vow,” ete. This charm- 
ing story ts brilliantly illustrated by the celebrated 
English artist LUKE FILDES, and promises to be 
one of the literary sensations of the season. 


(BH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large and choice variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Spring House and Street Dresses ; Ball Toilettes ; 
Wrappers; Girls’ Spring Suits ; Ladies’ Caps, 
fichus, Collars, Crochet Jackets, and Capes ; 
Fancy-Work, etc.; with varied literary and artistic 
attractions, A Cut Paper Pattern of a stylish 
Black Silk Suit, comprising a Basgue,and Over- 
Skirt attached to Lony Walking Skirt, will be pub- 
lished with the same Number, 





I With the Number of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
Sor February 14 will be issued No. 14 of HARPER'S 
YOuNG PEOPLE, a beautiful and attractive journal 
of Sixteen Pages, richly illustrated, and containing 
a great variety of interesting reading matter. 

The issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE Jo. 15, 
containing illustrations and reading matter of the 
most varied and attractive character, will be sent 
out with the Number of HARPER'S WEEKLY for 
february 21. 
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MS a man a little past the so-called 
prime of life, looking at his pretty 
young daughter just blossoming into girl- 
ish beauty, loves her all the better for the 
thought that comes to him, like a thrilling 
realization of his youth again, that she is 
the very picture of what her mother was 
at her age. And then an unconscious sigh 
disturbs him as he glances at the mother, 
and sees the havoe that has been wrought 
in that once smooth fair face as the years 
have been slipping by, taking many things 
with them besides rosy bloom and dimples, 
bright teeth and luxuriant locks. He is 
not so fvolish as to complain of the inevi- 





table, to ask why we can not be always 
young, or to forget that he himself has suf- 
fered a change, that his forehead is very 
much higher than it used to be, and that 
his old wedding coat would not by any 
means meet across his shoulders now. But, 
nevertheless, he feels it a subject of regret, 
even if he does not acknowledge it to him- 
self, that when beauty dies, the love of 
beauty does not die as well, or that some 
other and more satisfactory and Jasting 
beauty, the beauty of the soul, which trans- 
figures the worn and weary flesh, does not 
always and surely take its place. Perhaps 
he is so fortunate, when gazing in his wife’s 
face, as to see this beauty of the soul that 
has grown there, till now, illuminating and 
irradiating, it shines like a flame burning 
in an alabaster vase. Or perhaps, as in a 
very few extraordinary instances it has hap- 
pened, the original beauty is all that it ever 
was, even after the lapse of very many years, 
and has only mellowed and deepened with 
time. But neither of these possibilities is a 
universal or frequent one. 

If, however, he sees neither the original 
beauty, nor the spiritual beauty that has 
grown under the discipline of life to replace 
the other, there is some reason for his sigh- 
ing; and if any little shade of self-reproach 
mingled with the sigh, there would often 
again be reason. 

For how many times has he paused, for 
all his love of her, and thought, as their 
youth was deepening into middle life, how 
best to save that bloom on the cheek, to 
spare that smooth forehead, to keep the old 
sweetness that he loved round eye and lip? 
Cares must come in spite of him, cares and 
griefs and troubles, since the tale of no one’s 
life is made up without them. But has he 
constantly remembered to make himself the 
wall against which they first should break, 
or to be personally the means of bringing 
none of them upon her? Has his pride, his 
ambition, his love of pleasure, exceeded his 
means, and required her, in the effort for 
respectability, to do something much like 
making bricks without straw? Has he al- 
lowed his unquiet temper to keep her nerves 
always at concert pitch, with fretting and 
fault-finding and exactions, till she has be- 
come little but nerves? Has he demanded 
of her in all her departments a perfection 
that he has not rendered in any of his? 
Has he given her any cause for contempt 
of him as for one caring more for eating 
and drinking than for anything else? Has 
he forgotten all the strain on a delicate 
frame that the birth and bringing up of 
children are, not to speak of house-work or 
the direction of servants, if she has them? 
Has he taken care to remember that even 
if supplied with every bodily comfort, and 
perhaps luxury, her soul yearns far more 
after the old tender assurances and words 
of admiration? Has he, in fact, just so far 
as in his power, warded off trouble, brought 
home happiness, taken pains to put on a 
smniling face when coming in the door, and 
added to her stock no unreasonable solici- 
tudes? 

Of course almost every wife knows that 
she is indispensable to one phase of her 
husband’s contentment, to the management 
of his food just as the experience of years 
has taught her his tastes, the care of his 
clothes, the cheerfulness of his home. But 
there is no wife living who does not long 
to be made constantly aware that she is in- 
dispensable to him for herself, and herself 
alone, as well as all the rest, and there are 
too many wives dead for no other reason 
than that the assurances failed to come, 
and so life lost its savor, and they slipped 
out of it unheeding and unheeded. 

Tkat husband who wants to see the beau- 
ty of youth on the “auld wife’s” face, or as 
much of it as the positive laws of nature 
can spare him, has loaded her with no care 
that could be avoided, and if he could not 
give her silk gowns and plum-cakes, has 
seen to it that he gave her no anxieties 
either. Physical burdens greater than the 
strength do much toward undermining the 
good looks of youth, but there are other de- 
stroying influences more potent yet. It is 
anxiety and the wear and tear of tired-out 
nerves that whiten and thin the hair, that 
engrave the lines upon the forehead and 
about the mouth, and that, far sooner than 
time would do it, make the weary muscles 
flaccid, and let down all the plump round- 
ness and lovely curves into loose skin, and 
call the blood from the cheek to the aching 
heart. The wife, too, whose husband does 
not now and then glance at her teeth, is 
apt to let the time for going to the dentist 
slip by; whose husband does not ever pass 
a caressing hand over the hair, ceases to 
care how it is dressed. “There is much 
music, excellent voice, in this little organ,” 
says Hamlet; and all the more, then, it 
needs to be kept in tune; and the husband 
who wants the old beauty of her girlhood, 
or the beauty of the sweet and contented 
spirit, must take some heed to retaining the 
one and creating the other; and he will see 





the result of such conduct on his part by 
observing the face of any thoroughly happy 
and not overtasked wife. 

To be sure, no woman who has any re- 
spect either for herself or her marriage 
vows will, by reason of overtasking or of 
neglect, pretermit any duty devolving on 
her. The one, she knows, owing to various 
household exigencies, may, after all, be un- 
avoidable; the other may be fancied, and the 
consequence of preoccupation; but wheth- 
er they are so or not, they would not excuse 
her for failure in fultilling her part of the 
obligation, either to her own conscience or 
to the eye of the world. But the woman 
who is wise in her day and generation will, 
irrespective of any encouragement, do the 
best she can to maintain and preserve the 
charms that once pleased, and will not the 
less smooth the hair and brighten the teeth, 
and add grace and variety to the toilette, 
because the one who doubtless loves them 
yet does not every day think to praise them, 
or make old raptures new again concerning 
them. 








“FAILINGS THAT LEAN TO 
VIRTUE’S SIDE.” 

TONE of us claim to be without failings, 
LN but we are prone to regard our own as 
belonging to that amiable and select class 
which lean to virtue’s side. We acknowl- 
edge having violent tempers, but tempers 
that are only roused after long-suffering, 
and in the cause of justice and humanity, 
when patience would be no longer a virtue; 
our timidity is not cowardice, but the result 
of a nervous organization which bespeaks a 
sensitive nature, or the penalty we pay for 
great powers of imagination; our lack of 
generosity is a protest merely against en- 
couraging idleness in the poor; our love of 
dress is for picturesque effect, to please the 
beholder, for no private or particular ad- 
vantage; our extravagance exists for the 
purpose of keeping money in circulation, 
and giving work to the needy; our discon- 
tent is but the revolt of a lofty spirit against 
the insufficiency of life ; our religious doubts 
are but the shadow cast by our mighty and 
inextinguishable hopes—in brief, every one 
of our peccadilloes has its silver lining, we 
could persuade ourselves, and, like beauty, 
is its own excuse for being. But whether 
our special faults deserve the pretty apolo- 
gies we make for them or not, it is none the 
less true that the world looks upon certain 
foibles with a lenient eye, because it detects 
a latent virtue in them, a backbone of good- 
ness. It is doubtless a serious failing to be 
too indulgent toward one’s servants, which 
a few housekeepers share, and which tends 
to unfit them for the service of the stern 
task-inasters whom they are sure to encount- 
er sooner or later; but it is a feeling which 
arises not so often from a careless disposi- 
tion to take things easy because it is the 
easier way, as from a refinement of nature, 
which feels for others’ woes and hardships, 
and fears to take advantage of a weaker 
vessel. The rigid economy which curtails 
not only the comforts and pleasures of him 
who practices it, but of all dependent upon 
him, which keeps the family in a ferment 
about the candle-ends in order that foreign 
missions may be fattened, though inclining 
toward morality, must be an endless vexa- 
tion to those who are obliged to suffer the 
inconveniences, without any of the virtue 
attaching to them, or the consciousness of 
a great purpose to sustain them. Perhaps 
these weaknesses are all the more grievous 
to the spectators from the fact that they 
are not absolute naughtinesses which can 
be condemned without recommendation to 
mercy, but have a grain of righteousness to 
keep them in countenance; and no doubt we 
should be surprised to discover how many 
of the failings of those about us are only 
distorted virtues—virtues a little out of 
perspective. 








WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorResPoNDENT. } 


HE national capital is becoming more and 
more of a winter watering-place. Hundreds 
come here during the gay season merely to enjoy 
the festivities, just as they choose to spend July 
and August at the most fashionable summer re- 
sorts. Our winter climate being so much milder 
than that of the Northern cities, tempts many 
who come here, on their way to Florida, to linger 
for weeks, or perhaps to give up the Southern 
trip altogether. 

The city is now unusually crowded. A very 
large excursion party of upward of two hundred 
from New England, who represent some of the 
most esteemed families of that section, has late- 
ly been here, and visited Richmond. On the 26th 
of this month—a fine sunshiny day—two hundred 
of these visited Mount Vernon. On the same 
day Mrs. Julia Smith Parker, of Glastonbury, 
Connecticut, who is nearly eighty years old, also 
visited Washington’s tomb, and although the trip 
is a fatiguing one, started immediately on her re- 
turn for Philadelphia, arriving there at midnight, 
and after visiting Lucretia Mott the next day, left 
for her home in Connecticut. 





The entertainments given here this winter have 
included as many dinner, lunch, and evening par- 
ties as usual, and even more afternoon entertain- 
ments from three to six or four to seven o’elock. 
But the dinners, of which three or more of 
the most formal, and therefore wearisome, de- 
scription occur daily, are worthy of special no- 
tice, since at them more of our statesmen meet 
familiarly than at any of the other assemblages. 
As many of these banquets include ladies among 
the guests as exclude them. The gentlemen of 
the President’s cabinet once a fortnight give din- 
ners to each other, at which no ladies are present, 
and the guests wear frock-coats. Once every 
two weeks a “state” dinner is given in the hand- 
some dining-room set apart for such banquets in 
the Executive Mansion. By-the-way, it is fre- 
quently remarked with amazement how marvel- 
lous it is that they who planned the President’s 
House should have so understood the needs of a 
growing nation as to erect a dwelling which has 
served every purpose for which it was designed 
for eighty years. 

Etiquette, which is very rigorous as regards all 
formal dinner parties, is especially exacting in re- 
spect to those given at the White House. An in- 
vitation to one of these must not only be answer- 
ed very promptly, but must not be declined for 
any reason less serious than death, or severe ill- 
ness in the family, or other calamity occurring to 
the recipient of the invitation. The cards are 
issued in this form: “The President and Mrs. 
Hayes request the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. 
’s company at dinner on Thursday, January 
22, 1880, at seven o’clock.” 

All this-is engraved, save the name and date, 
which are written on a sheet of large, fine white 
note-paper, surmounted by the United States coat 
of arms in gilt. When the guests arrive at the 
appointed time, they find all the first floor of the 
house thoroughly lighted, the Marine Band sta- 
tioned in the first entrance-hall to play during the 
repast, and the corridors and parlors draped with 
flags, and adorned with cut flowers and potted 
plants. 

The guests are shown into the Blue Parlor, and 
each gentleman is given a small envelope con- 
taining a diagram of the dinner table, with his 
own name and that of the lady he is to escort to 
the table written against the number of the seats 
they will occupy. The President always accom- 
panies the lady of highest official rank, and gives 
her a seat on his right. The gentleman of high- 
est rank escorts Mrs. Hayes, and sits on her right. 
For example, at the dinner of the 22d Vice-Pres- 
ident Wheeler went to dinner with Mrs. Hayes, 
and the President with Mrs. Evarts. The Presi- 
dent always has the central seat on the side of 
the table, with his back to the north, and his wife 
sits opposite. From thirty-six to forty plates are 
laid at these banquets. The table is always lav- 
ishly decorated through the centre from end to 
end with cut flowers and smilax. Bouquets are 
placed at every plate. A mirror is laid on the 
surface of the table through the centre, reaching 
nearly its entire length. In the centre stands 
Hiawatha’s boat, wrought in silver, with himself 
at one end holding a paddle. This handsome or- 
nament, purchased at the Centennial, is filled with 
flowers. Gilded wires form arches above the hor- 
izontal mirror, and are entwined with smilax. 

Two customs usual at formal dinners have 
been abolished at the White House since Mrs. 
Hayes has been its mistress; one is wine, the 
other low-necked dresses. She herself uses nei- 
ther, nor does she approve more of décolleté toi- 
lettes than of wine-drinking. The menu for the 
dinners always includes numerous courses, and 
from two and a half to three hours are passed at 
table. Conversation, save with those on either 
side, is impossible, for the table is very wide. 
When dinner is over, Mrs. Hayes leads the way to 
the parlors, and all linger awhile in them, or the 
conservatories, which are always lighted on all 
occasions when there are evening entertainments 
at the White House. Before eleven o’clock all 
the guests withdraw. Frequently they attend a 
party afterward. The handsomest evening dresses 
with high waists are worn by the ladies, and dress 
suits by the gentlemen. Members of the cabin- 
et, Justices of the United States Supreme Court, 
Representatives and Senators, and other high of- 
ficials, accompanied by their wives, or daughters 
if they are widowers, are usually the guests at 
these dinners. 

Fourteen have been sitting daily around the 
table in the family dining-room at the White 
House, who are the President and Mrs. Hayes; 
their eldest son, Webb; their two youngest chil- 
dren, Fannie and Scott; Mrs. Andrews, an inti- 
mate friend, who is enough like Mrs. Hayes to be 
her sister ; Colonel Weir, an aged gentleman, over 
seventy. years old, a cousin of Mrs. Hayes from 
West Virginia; Miss Cook, a cousin from Ohio; 
and the following young ladies from the same 
State: ex-Senator Matthews’s two daughters, two 
Misses Jones, Murat Halstead’s daughter, and 
Miss Ferguson. A bright bevy of girls these sev- 
en are. 

Mrs. Hayes enters with a zest into all the 
amusements of young people, and although there 
is no dancing now, as there has not been for many 
years, at White-House parties, she does not dis- 
approve of it. Her daughter Fannie, and Scott, 
the youngest of the family, regularly attend dan- 
cing school. 

Although our gay season is now at its height, 
there are young ladies here who, despite the fact 
that their social position gives them the oppor- 
tunity to accept the most tempting invitations 
for daylight and evening entertainments, yet find 
time to spend in serious study. A painting and 
sketching class meets regularly every week at the 
residence of the widow of the late distinguished 
scientist Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. The Misses Henry, Secretary Schurz’s 
eldest daughter, Misses Minnie and Bettie Evarts 
(daughters of the Secretary of State), a daughter 
of Mr. John A. King, of New York, and a few 
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others, are members of this class. The ladies are 
sufficiently advanced in art to assume the direc- 
tion of their own studies, and no longer have a 
teacher. Each in turn sits as a model to the 
others. In addition to practicing sketching while 
together, at every meeting a word is given out as 
a subject to be illustrated by each, according to 
her own idea of the best manner of conveying its 
meaning, before the next meeting, at which each 
is expected to bring a sketch as proof that she 
has worked out the expression of her thoughts 
on the subject. This gives scope to the imagina- 
tion or the sense of humor, for a clever carica- 
ture may express the meaning even better than 
serious treatment. At one meeting ‘“‘ Coming” 
was the word selected, at another “ Silence.” 

Miss Lilian, the daughter of Senator Matt Car- 
penter, regularly devotes her mornings, however 
late her engagements may have detained her the 
previous night, to music and the study of Italian 
and French. She has a fine voice, but her father 
never permits her to accept an invitation to sing 
in any public place, even for a charitable pur- 
pose. Nor will he, from the same desire not to 
expose his only daughter to the gaze of a mixed 
crowd, permit her to appear in tableaux or theat- 
ricals for which tickets are sold. 

A Mississippi Democrat, who was a member of 
Congress before the war, speaks of Senator Bruce 
as a man of much nobility of nature, who is full 
of benevolence, and cherishes no rescntments. 
Not long ago he heard that the wife of a man 
who opposed him in politics in Mississippi, and 
had criticised Bruce personally very severely, was 
here in great destitution, and overlooking all her 
husband had done to thwart him, and the fact 
that the lady herself being from Mississippi was 
her sole claim to his consideration, he went to the 
Interior Department and asked a clerkship for 
her as a personal favor to himself, and finally se- 
cured it. He wrote during the Senatorial contest 
in his State to members of his party in the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature, asking them that instead of 
throwing their votes away, since he realized the 
impossibility of electing any other than a Demo- 
cratic candidate, they should vote for Walthall, 
“for then,” said Senator Bruce, generously, “ my 
colleague Lamar will be sustained.” 

Vice-President Wheeler, who says he has heard 
all of the most gifted women advocates of suf- 
frage for their sex, adds that he considers Miss 
Susan B. Anthony the ablest of all; that Mrs. 
Stanton and others are excellent in written 
speeches, but “‘ Miss Anthony excels in running 
debate, is never at a loss for a reply, and, so to 
speak, carries a chip perpetually on her shoulder.” 
She won as friends many of her own sex, who 
had once opposed the movement she advocates 
so stoutly, during her recent visit to Washington. 

Governor Fairchild, who has lately been con- 
firmed as minister to Spain, married, several years 
ago, Miss Bull, who was then a clerk in the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. So thoroughly is the fact realized that 
among those employed in government depart- 
ments in Washington are ladies of the highest 
birth and culture, whom pecuniary misfortunes 
have rendered dependent upon their own exer- 
tions for a support, that gentlemen occupying the 
highest social and official positions have chosen 
wives from their number. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING STYLES. 


HE house toilette, with an apron over-dress, 
plain round waist, and full walking skirt, il- 
lustrated on our first page, and of which a cut 
paper pattern is published, is one of the simplest 
designs for the pretty cotton costumes that will 
be worn during the spring and summer. The 
over-dress in apron style will be liked for the 
house, while the full nearly straight skirt will 
be used for both house and street, and for all ma- 
terials; it is liked for wash goods and thin fab- 
rics because the seams are so nearly straight, and 
for valuable velvets and satins because it does 
not cut up the fabric. The front breadth, which 
is the only gored breadth, is so narrow at the top 
that it fits smoothly without gathers; the widths 
next this are slightly gathered at the top in a 
single row of gathers, while the greater fullness 
is massed at the back, and held in as many rows 
of shirring as the wearer chooses to use. No 
trimming is required for such skirts, and the 
shape is so simple that it is an easy matter to 
make them at home; moreover, they are econom- 
ical, as, when they form part of a short suit, from 
fourteen to sixteen yards are required, instead of 
twenty to twenty-five, as was formerly the case. 

Among other spring styles the shirred pointed 
bodice introduced last fall in Bazar No. 41, Vol 
XIL, promises to be popular in figured over- 
dresses to wear with plain skirts, especially in 
the fine cotton stuffs, such as flewr-de-thé, mum- 
my cloth, and the cotton crapes described in the 
Bazar of last week. Other imported over-dress- 
es represent polonaises with scarf fronts like 
aprons, and graceful bouffant yet soft draperies 
at the back, attached in festoons buttoned on be- 
low the plain clinging Marguerite backs which fit 
the hips smoothly, yet have but few seams to 
shape them. This design is made up in white, or 
écru, or peacock blue camel’s-hair, or else French 
bunting, for the close-fitting part of the polonaise, 
and perhaps for the kilt-pleating that trims the 
skirt, while the drapery for this woollen garment 
is one of the fine crape Yeddos, or other cotton 
fabrics. French taste, it is said, will combine 
wool and cotton stuffs so successfully for the 
spring that silk will no longer be required as a 
foundation for most costumes. 

The skirted coats and coat basques now so 
much used will continue in favor for the next 
season, and a pretty change is added to such gar- 
ments by introducing a full gathered guimpe of 
the material above the double-breasted buttoned 
part, and between the notched collar, which is 





merely a revers set on. A high fraise of white 
lace, and a great cravat bow @ la Sara Bernhardt, 
much larger even than those now worn, complete 
such toilettes. Still simpler designs will be used 
for the spring woollen fabrics that are noted be- 
low, and among these will be the surtout over- 
dress so popular during the winter for cloth cos- 
tumes. This is shaped precisely like a gentle- 
man’s surtout overcoat, is merely stitched on the 
edges, and will be much used for street and trav- 
elling costumes, but is not appropriate for a house 
dress. Ladies who have long polonaises laid 
aside from past seasons, especially those made 
double-breasted, can easily shape them into sur- 
touts by taking out all the drapery, fitting the 
back smoothly, opening the middle seam below 
the waist, and inserting a long lapel in the seams 
that join the side forms to the middle forms of 
the back. Square pocket flaps set on the hips 
at the waist line, and two large buttons to define 
the waist in the side-form seams, with machine 
stitching on the edge, are all the trimmings need- 
ed. Such garments are now made of black vel- 
vet, which shows red satin or old gold facing, 
and many of black satin de Lyon are made to 
wear over full straight skirts of brocade or of 
black velvet. Chuddah shawls of light cream 
and drab shades are used to make surtouts for 
the spring, to wear with corduroy or velvet skirts, 
shaped by the new skirt pattern illustrated in the 
present number of the Bazar. 


OIL CALICO, ETC. 


Rouge adrianople is the title French merchants 
give to the Turkey red oil calico worn a genera- 
tion ago, and which is among the old things that 
are now made new. It used to be considered in- 
fallible for service, and washed perfectly, not- 
withstanding its high colors. All the quaint old 
designs are repeated, such as pale yellow palm 
leaves outlined with pale blue on bright Turkey 
red ground, or else arabesque stripes on cream 
white with red stripes between; black grounds 
are also represented in this soft calico, strewn 
with red, olive, and old gold Eastern figures, and 
this is bought by women of fashion to drape over 
black silk. Plain red oil calico is imported to 
make up in combination with figured goods. The 
Scotch ginghams, sometimes called Madras ging- 
ham, are again provided to make the useful and 
pretty dresses that came into favor last year. For 
the next season there are large plaids of gay col- 
ors for some parts of the dress, and smaller plaids 
in the same colors for other parts of the same 
dress. Striped ginghams are also shown, and 
there are many of the gray-blue seersucker stripes 
alternating with white. Japanese designs and 
colors in percale and mummy cloths increase in 
number with each week’s importations. 


NEW COLORS FOR SPRING. 


Heliotrope is the new color to be introduced 
in spring silks, grenadines, and wool goods. It 
is defined as a false purple by the merchants, 
and is precisely the rosy purple seen in the new- 
ly blown heliotrope. Next this is coachman’s 
drab, which includes several of the light cream 
brown shades used for coachmen’s livery; these 
shades will be used in wool suits of a single col- 
or and entirely of one material, made up simply 
with a surtout and full skirt for walking and 
travelling dresses. Green shades, such as bronze, 
olive, and the darkest bottle green, will be much 
used in combinations with figured stuffs; this is 
also true of the Japanese blue shades that are 
popularly known as peacock and gendarme, also 
the turquoise and sapphire blue tints. 


SPRING WOOLLENS. 


Albatross cloth is the dealers’ name for a soft 
fine quality of French bunting which is largely 
imported this year in the new colors just de- 
scribed; the surface is smooth, that is, not twill- 
ed, and the quality is lighter than the fabric for- 
merly called mousseline de laine; it is shown in 
pale blue, heliotrope, and coachman’s drab, to be 
made up over skirts of black, purple, or seal 
brown velvet. French buntings are again large- 
ly imported, and the finest are given a crape-like 
effect that is new. Figured silk and wool stuffs, 
brocaded in the gayest Japanese colors and de- 
signs, are imported of as light quality as the 
French bunting, and are meant to be used as dra- 
peries with the plain bunting; ten yards of the 
plain bunting, with six of figured wool, are sold 
for asuit. Camel's-hair, India cashmere, coteline, 
and Chuddah cloths are shown in white, écru, Sat- 
suma, and pale blue shades, also the new tea-col- 
ors like sage green, to be used for whole suits, or 
else in combinations like those already described. 
The newest camel’s-hairs, as well as other twilled 
stuffs, are smoother, with fewer loose threads of 
the fleece, than those formerly used. Lace-striped 
buntings, and bars of lace-work like hem-stitching, 
are also imported. The wool mélanges are not 
heavier than bunting, and are very°quaintly col- 
ored; they are neither plain nor figured, but are 
alternating dashes of two colors, each having only 
a few threads: thus pale blue is with olive, pink 
with green, gray with blue, and green with cream- 
color; twilled wools in cashmere weight and heav- 
ier diagonals are also shown in similar mélanges. 
Diagonal cloths neither too heavy nor too light 
for summer suits are principally seen in the new 
livery shades, and will be made up in the simplest 
manner. Checked cloths of light quality imitate 
the English homespuns in their peculiar colors, 
but have occasional silk threads of bright red, 
old gold, pale blue, or green to enliven the som- 
bre olive and seal brown shades used in the 
checks; these will be chosen for summer travel- 
ling dresses, and there are gray-blue checks for 
yachting suits. The fancy plaid woollens for chil- 
dren’s dresses are not in the colors of the Scotch 
tartans, but in gay French combinations. Armure 
woollens are shown in all the new colors, and in 
various qualities, and will be used both for ladies’ 
and for children’s dresses. Large lozenge-shaped 





figures and polka dots of satin are brocaded in 
gay colors on fine wool goods of quiet dark shades; 
still others are pointillé in self-color, that is, they 
have the merest specks of satin strewn over the 
wool surface. The richest brocaded wools have 
the most delicate colors for the ground, such as 
salmon, pink, ciel blue, cream, and white, and the 
figures are in dark rich shades of dull red, sapphire 
blue, heliotrope, and old gold; the newest combi- 
nation is a heliotrope ground with the quaint fig- 
ures in pale blue, dark yellow, and dull red; drab 
grounds are strewn with blue and red figures, 
while tea-colors are overcast with red and green. 


VARIETIES, 


Valentines as daintily done as the Christmas 
cards are now shown in the shops, and the cus- 
tom of sending them is revived. They come in 
beautifully illuminated panels, square cards, Jap- 
anese fans, quaintly colored, or in books with 
flowers, birds, Cupids, hearts, and gilded darts ; 
the mottoes are Shakspearean texts, or else verses 
from some old English author conveying some 
sweet sentiment, and are in every way a decided 
improvement on the old-fashioned, love-sick val- 
entines that have fallen into disuse. 

A great deal of lace will be used in spring and 
summer millinery. For black lace it is said the 
Spanish blonde with its heavy designs will rival 
the lighter Breton lace, as all Spanish fashions 
and colors will be popular. In white lace Ma- 
lines (or Mechlin) lace is being largely imported 
in the woven qualities that are not expensive, 
costing from 90 cents to $1 45 a yard in trim- 
ming widths. This lace has designs similar to 
the English thread lace so much used by our 
grandmothers, but which lost favor when the 
French Valenciennes became known; now it is 
in turn displacing the Valenciennes. The Lan- 
guedoc lace, with its corded figures darned in, is 
probably the most popular of the inexpensive 
laces used at present; it is especially liked in very 
deep écru tints, when it really looks like old lace. 

Handkerchiefs of sheer silk muslin are import- 
ed in white and cream-color, stamped with a gay 
border of flowers of natural hue—roses, forget- 
me-nots, etc. These are to be made up in turbans 
and caps for wearing in the house, also for cravat 
bows. 

Pelerine collars of lace are among the novel- 
ties imported for spring. They are large round 
collars, reaching far down on the shoulders, and 
finished around the neck with a very full fraise. 
Four rows of lace two or three inches wide are 
laid in fine knife-pleatings around the collar, and 
are divided in sections on the shoulders and back 
by lengthwise rows of insertion. A dog-collar of 
satin ribbon is tied around the fraise, to hold it 
in place, and a bow fastens the front. Point 
d’esprit, Languedoc, and Breton laces are most 
used for these pelerines. Ivory satin ribbon is 
liked for bows, as it may be used with every 
dress. Very large embroidered collars are shown 
for children. 

Fraises are larger and fuller than any yet in- 
troduced, and are finished with a knife-pleating 
of lace that lies flat around below the neck, while 
the ribbon dog-collar is tied close about the 
throat. Many fichus are made with fraises also, 
while those that fiave not this finish are now fast- 
ened very low down on the corsage. 

The newest Breton lace has the design darned 
in with silk instead of thread, 

A square kerchief of India muslin with a wide 
hem and an edging of Languedoc lace is worn 
around the neck, either in the house or street. 
It costs from $1 50 to $5, according to the qual- 
ity of lace used. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; AITKEN, Sox, & Co.; and L. 
Prane & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN is a many-sided man. 
In addition to his brilliant musical gifts, and 
the reputation he has so rapidly won as a com- 
poser, he has written a drama, Glenveih, which 
is soon to be presented at the Adelphi Theatre, 
London. Mr. SULLIVAN possesses fine literary 
abilities, and, curiously enough, has invented a 
patent railway brake which is said to be very 
ingenious and practical. 

—M. De FREYCINET, the new French Premier, 
is a small, shadowy, old-looking man of fifty- 
two, educated at the Polytechnic School as an 
engineer, and up to 1870 was engaged in impor- 
tant railway matters, and in various scientific or 
industrial missions in France and in foreign coun- 
tries. It is only within the last ten years that 
he has been prominent in politics. His way of 
life is very simple, his home being a flat on the 
sixth story, going only to the official residence 
on public occasions, receptions, etc. Though 
well qualified to shine in the world, the ladies oc- 
cupy themselves much in works ofcharity. Mlle. 
De FREyYcInNeET is slight, pretty, refined, highly 
educated, and perfectly natural. The mother is 
a fine woman, affable and distinguée, with no 
fondness for the show and glitter of public life. 

—Mr. Howe tts, the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, being a Western man, of course does not 
livein Boston. His home is at Belmont, a little 
way out from the Hub. His house, ‘‘ Redtop,”’ is 
of brick up to the second story, where wood com- 
mences, and the roof is of California redwood 
shingles. The study is a large room with a wide 
fire-place, on which sizable logs of real wood are 
burned. Mr. Howe 1s is fortunate in having two 
daughters and a son, the eldest daughter inherit- 
ing the literary cleverness of the father. Boston 
has taken very —* to Mr. Howe ts, and for 
that matter, so has New England, though the 
fact is that he is better appreciated in New York 
than anywhere else. 

—An intimate friend of WENDELL PHILLIPS 
for twenty-six years says that though probably 
worth $200,000, he lives very plainly in an old- 
fashioned, meagrely furnished house in Essex 
Street, surrounded by ordinary boarding-houses 
and retail shops. Here he has lived for thir- 
ty years. —— a great lover of art, he has 
no pictures or bronzes, preferring to give the 
meney they would cost to the poor. No de- 





serving person appeals to him in vain, though, 
being somewhat secretive, his benevolence is 
seldom a matter of notoriety. His ‘‘ Lost Arts” 
was never written. It has been delivered for 
thirty years, and is as fresh now as at the first. 
His lecture on O’CoONNELL, prepared at the re- 
quest of a Roman Catholic society, has often been 
pronounced, in a literary sense, his masterpiece. 
It has never been put on paper, nor did it occur 
to him at first that it was a particularly strong 
lecture. 

—This ‘‘ personal” is told of Prince MILAN of 
Servia. He was recently talking about the du- 
ties of his subjects, and only the President of the 
Council, M. Ristics, ventured to protest against 
his absurd ideas, whereupon the Prince frowned 
on the old patriot, and shouted, ‘‘ Why, RistIcs, 
if I told you to jump into the river, you would 
have to doit.” Rustics did not reply, but made 
for the door. ‘ Where are you going, sir?’ roar- 
ed the Prince. ‘ May it please your Highness,” 
the minister replied, in his driest manner, “I’m 
going to take some lessons in swimming.”’ 

—The Rev. Dr. COLLYER is a wag as well as a 
moralist. Speaking of a wedding in Yorkshire, 
when the groom was coming out of church with 
his bride, an old companion said to him, ‘* There, 
lad, I wish thee much joy; thou’s gotten to t’end 
of all thy trouble;” and the newly married man 
went on his way rejoicing. But by-and-by he 
found he had got married without getting a wife. 
It was a bad job; and so, when he met bis old 
companion on the street one day, he said, with a 
very long face, ‘I thought thou told me as I 
came out of church that I'd gotten to t’end of 
all my trouble?’ ‘I did tell thee so,” said his 
= quietly, ‘‘but I didn’t tell thee which 
end. 

—The late Bishop WuITTINGHAM, of Maryland, 
left a library of some eighteen thousand volumes. 
Its main strength was, of course, in theology, but 
it was rare in many other respects. It was large 
and unique in hymn-books. It contains two 
immense folio manuscript books of “ titles and 
first lines of all known hymns, with authors’ 
names,”’ etc., all in the bishop’s own handwrit- 
ing—a marvel of patient toil, research, and neat- 
ness. He devoted vast labor to this subject, and 
was in correspondence with collectors of hymns 
both in this country and in England. The bish- 
op had also hundreds of bound volumes of tracts, 
pamphlets, and sermons on all subjects. He de- 
stroyed nothing. All the sermons, charges, and 
pamphlets that he received were carefully filed 
away, and eventually bound. These are alpha- 
betically indexed in two stout volumes. 

—TuHE Philadelphia Hvening News is fortunate 
in having secured for its correspondent in Lon- 
don Dr. Kennetu R. H. MACKENZIE, nephew of 
our friend Dr. R. SHELTON MacKEnz1z, of Phil- 
adelphia. Dr. K. R. H. Mackenzie is regarded 
as one of the best scholars in England, and au- 
thor, among other works, of the Life of Bismarck, 
published by Harper & BrotHer. in 1870. 

—OLIVER DALRYMPLE, the great Minnesota 
farmer, intends to cultivate 30,000 acres of wheat 
this year. To get it ready for market will re- 
quire twenty steam-threshers, and one hundred 
and thirty-five reaping machines. Last year he 
employed six hundred laborers ; this year he will 
require seven hundred. 

—Miss Mary SpraGue, the author of the 
bright novel An Earnest Trifler, is an Ohio girl 
of twenty-two or twenty-three, whose experi- 
ence in travel has scarcely extended further than 
from her home to Boston, where she was a guest 
at the Hotmes breakfast. On her return she 
beamed for a few days on New York, and enjoyed 
greatly its society, amusements, a few agreeable 
private entertainments, etc., etc. She is rather 
slight in figure, has a pleasant face, is perfectly 
simple, graceful, bright, and witty, and does not 
in the least affect hose of azure tint. 

—The rapidity with which palaces and their 
adornments depreciate and change hands in Cali- 
fornia is instanced in the history of the magnitfi- 
cent residence built only five years ago in San 
Francisco by Senator SHARON, and which, after 
the death of his wife, he sold, together with the 
furniture, to the late W. 8. O’Brien. The ap- 
praisers of Mr. O’BRIEN’s estate have recently 
made estimates of the furniture, for which Sen- 
ator SHARON paid $125,000, and though many of 
the rooms have not been used a single day, the 
appraisers value the whole lot at only $26,000. 
The furniture of the library, which cost $17,000, 
is valued at $2700; that of the “pink room,” 
which cost $7800, is valued at $1186; the “ drab 
room,’’ $5000, valued at $1168, the “green 
room,” $4000, valued at $800. As Deacon 
Weatherwax, of Hartford, once remarked, 
‘There are people who don’t seem to place no 
permanent nor abidin’ valy onto money.” 

—Everybody who knows Mr. THURLOW WEED 
knows of his fondness for Dickens. There is 
not one of the books of the great novelist with 
which he is not familiar, and the chief points of 
which he has not at his finger-tips. A recent 
interviewer, talking with him of some of Dick- 
ENS’S finer female characters, alluded to Little 
Nell, which is with Mr. W. a prime favorite. 
After speaking of her, Mr. Werp said: ‘‘ Forty 
years ago I was living in Albany, and one after- 
noon, on leaving the office, I went to the bar- 
ber’s to get shaved. There were several men in 
the office, and while I was under the barber’s 
hands I heard them saying tata writing-master 
named CHAPMAN had died that day of delirium 
tremens in a room that was bare of furniture, 
fire, and food, and that they lad found a little 
child two years of age alone with the corpse. 
After I had got through I asked the man what 
had become of the child, aud they told me that 
JENKINS, the constable, liad taken it to a wo- 
man’s house, on such a street, to care for it un 
til it was sent to the poor-house. It was a tcr- 
rible winter day, and a furious storm was raging 
as I went home. At the tea table I told the 
story, very quietly, without commert. As soon 
as we had finished, my son (he was living then) 
rose and said, ‘Father, shall I go and look after 
the child?’ I told him no, ‘pat he need not go. 
Then I put on my overcoat, and when ! got to 
the door I found my daughter there, with ber 
bonnet and shawl on, and I asked her what she 
intended to do. ‘To go with you and bring 
that baby home.’ I told her that the storm was 
too severe. I found the house, and as I entered 
the sitting-room I asked the woman in charge 
if I could see Mr. CHAPMAN’S little girl. ‘ Cer- 
tainly,’ was the answer, and she called, ‘ Mary, 
a gentleman wishes to see you.’ I had not no- 
ticed a little girl two years old, sitting quietly 
in a corner, in the fire-light. She came and sat 
upon my lap. I took her home that night, and 
we all took her to our hearts.” 
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Monograms, Figs, 1~4. 
THESE monograms are worked with 
fine embroidery cotton in satin, tent, and 
knotted stitch, 


rosette consist of open-work diamonds 
and the trellis-like foundation of bars 
darned in point de reprise. After fin- 
ishing the border, edge it on both sides 
with close button-hole stitches of white 
silk, which are worked each over 5 
threads of the canvas in height. The 
outer border is worked with réséda 
wash silk in Holbein-work as shown by 
the illustration; this is repeated on the 
inner side of the punto tagliato border, 
and completed by 
the figures in the 
corners. These are 
worked as shown 
by the illustration. 
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Tidy.—Punto Tagliato and 
Holbein-Work. 

Ts tidy is made of white Java can- 
vas, embroidered in punto tagliato, a new 
kind of cut drawn-work, and in Holbein- 
work, <A square 
piece of canvas is 
required, which is 
first ornamented 
with the punto tagl- 
iato border. This 
consists of a trellis- 
like foundation or- 
namented with ro- 
rettes, which are 
inclosed in a square 
figure. In theorig- 
inal each side of 
the tidy contains 
seven such figures, 




















Fig. 1.—Mon- 
OGRAM, 








Glove Box. 

Tus card-board 
glove box is twelve 
inches and a half 
long, four inches 
and seven-eighths 
wide, and two inch- 
es and a half high. 



















The box is lined 

Before working 5 with white satin 
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but only as far SEES 
as is required by Tecan 

the part ‘of the work Be 
in hand atthe time. In 5 
order to define the part of BERRY 
the canvas designed for the 
border, run it with a thread 


wadding. Onthe 
rim is set a ruffle of 
blue satin ribbon two 
inches wide, headed by a 
ruche of similar ribbon an 
inch wide, through the centre 
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of which is run white silk plait- 
of red cotton — ee and S38 ' ed cord. On the lid, which is fur- 
a quarter from the edge, then nine PRR RRR nished with wadding interlining, set 
times alternately draw out 8 double RRS SO three-cornered pieces nar ratrodce d 
threads, leave 2 double threads stand- ER wee : pieces e 
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overeast it likewise. For the sprays are worked in point Russe, 


= - diamond which incloses the tent, and herring-bone stitch with 
+s mE square fasten the working thread olive silk. For the embroidery 
aly HF to the middle of the side bars, on the pinked borders, which is 
A BE and work it in the same manner worked in a similar manner, use 








Soot §=6as the square. For the pointed 


blue, light yellow, pink, and olive 
figures stretch the working 


silk. The seam made by setting 
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ih iw shalg thread diagonally inside of an the cover on the lid is covered 
Hi elie ne s overcast square, carry it to the , by a leaf ruche of blue satin rib- 
HH - a Fr middle going back, fasten it to Fig. 1.—Box witn Frowrrs 1x Renatssancr Empromery bon seven-eighths of an_ inch 
Hh “one of the free corners of the s [See Figs. 2 and 3.] cap pe wide. A loop of blue ribbon 
| | square, and darn this 7 serves to raise the lid, 
" thread and the two 


which is fastened to 
the back of the box. 


overcast side bars in 
point de reprise. On 
the broad end edge 
the figure with but- 
ton-hole stitches in- 
terspersed with picots 
as shown by the il- : 
lustration. The half ya SUS 2S pighai gay 
rosettes and the cor- RY 
ner figures are work- ee 
ed in a corresponding TRE needle with worsted, 

Fig. 1.—Frixcr Mave oF Brrs manner. The square * take up horizontally Fig. 2.—F rine Mape or Bits 

or Worstep. figures framing each Grove Box, two double threads of or Worstep, 


Fringe made of 
Bits of Worsted, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus fringe is worked 
on coarse canvas with 


ws Ne \eeaee colored double zephyr 
W i meee worsted. Thread a 
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the canvas, carry the needle vertically downward 
through the canvas, passing over four double threads, 
lay the worsted around a strip of card-board for a loop, 
then carry the needle upward through the canvas as 
shown by Fig. 1, and repeat from *. Fold the pro- 
jecting edge of the canvas on the outside along the 
horizontal stitches so that the loops are covered, and 
stitch through the double layer with colored worsted, 
each stitch covering four double threads in width, as 
shown by Fig. 2. Going back, fill in the open spaces 
with similar stitches of a contrasting color. In the 
following rows always work the stitches transposed. 


blue silk ribbon an inch and a quarter wide, which 
is tied in bows at the corners. The flap is trimmed 
besides with netted guipure insertion, which is darn- 
ed as shown by Fig. 7, page 125, to match the bor- 
der, on a straight netted foundation in point d’esprit, 
point de toile, and point de reprise, with medium- 
sized thread. The seams made by setting on the 
border and insertion are covered with narrow strips 
of linen stitched on. Underneath the insertion cut 
away the material on the wrong side. On the outer 
edge the cover is trimmed with the netted guipure 


border shown by Fig. 5. 
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Borper For Crttpren’s Dresses, LINGERIE, ETC. 
Wuite Emprormery. 


After finishing the strip which forms the heading, 
cut away the projecting canvas, and cut the fringe 
loops even, 


The quilt Fig. 2, of écru tussore, is wadded, and 
quilted with blue silk. The cover is joined with a 
flap, which is cut in points at the top; each point 
is two inches and a half deep and five inches and 
three-quarters wide, and the spaces between the 
points measure four inches in width. Stitch squares 
of blue linen four inches in size on the points as 
shown by the illustration, and embroider them in 
chain and herring-bone stitch with white and in 
point Russe with blue cotton. Between these 
squares baste on canvas, and work the design shown 


Initial for Lingerie. 
Tus initial is worked in satin and tent stitch with 
white and colored cotton. 


Skating Costume. 
Tuis charming French costume for skating is com- 
posed of maroon plush and velvet, trimmed with seal 
fur, satin ribbon bows, and brandebourgs. The 
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Fig. 8.—Pitow-Case.—Rieut Sme.—[See Fig. 4.] IxrttaL For LINGERIE. Fig. 4.—Pittow-Cask.—Wrone Sipe.—|See Fig. 3.] 


short skirt shows a pleating of maroon silk. The over-skirt is | long, which is joined with a flap eleven inches and a quarter wide. | by Fig. 6, page 116, in cross stitch on the linen foundation over 
trimmed down the front in princesse fashion with fur, and is ir- | This flap is cut in points at the top as shown by the illustration, | the canvas with blue cotton; then draw out the threads of the 
regularly draped behind. The jacket has a fur collar, muff, ete., | and is edged with a border in netted guipure (see Fig. 5). Work | canvas. On the outer edge fold down the material on the wrong 


with brandebourgs on the breast of the wrap, and a satin bow in | button-holes on the points as shown by the illustration, and run in | side the width of a seam, and stitch on a strip of linen half an 
the muff. The seal toque 


has a red and yellow wing 
stuck in its band of fur. 


Border for Children’s 

Dresses, Lingerie, 

etc.—White Em- 

broidery. 

Tuts border is worked 
on batiste or linen in 
overcast and button-hole 
stitch with embroidery 
cotton. 


inch wide. Between the 
rows of stitching work 
herring - bone _ stitches 
with blue cotton, and 
border the flap with wov- 
en lace. Work button- 
holes on the points and 
above the embroidery to 
correspond with the but- 
tons on the quilt. 

The pillow-case, Figs. 
3 and 4, consists of two 
square pieces of fine lin- 
en, which are joined on 
three sides. It is cut in 
points to correspond with 
the quilt cover Fig. 1, 
and is edged with a ret- 
ted guipure border (see 
Fig. 5). The linen de- 
signed for the upper side 
should first be trimmed 
with netted guipure in- 


Quilts with Covers, 
and Pillow-Case, 
Figs. 1-7. 

Tue quilt Fig. 1 is of 
blue silk, wadded, and 
quilted with silk of the 
same color. The cover 
consists of a piece of 








Z ‘ose ee fs < sertion (see Fig. 7, page 
linen forty-seven inches - cg es 125), the seams of which 
wide and eighty inches Fig. 1.—Qcitt wita Cover.—[See Fig. 5; and Fig. 7, Page 125.] Fig. 2.—Quitt with Cover.—[See Fig. 6, Page 116.] are covered with strips of 








linen stitched on. The material is cut away un- 
derneath the insertion. Work button-holes on 
the points as shown by the illustration, and run 
in blue silk ribbon, which is tied on the corners 
of the pillow-case. 





SILVER-THISTLES. 


ARS. NINA BRETON leaned back in her vic- 
M toria, and looked about her. At the left 
hand was a hedge of dry sticks, where the deli- 
cate spring green of interlacing vines and shrubs 
was as yet only a light cloud. At the right was 
a high wall. 

She chose to look at this wall in passing, to 
build it up between her and a thought which she 
had come out to escape. For though but twen- 
ty-five years of age, Nina had learned inward as 
well as outward self-control. She had been since 
her childhood the fatherless support of an invalid 
mother, for more than a year the patient wife of 
an old man, and for three years a faithful and 
dignified widow. She considered herself an old 
woman. 

And indeed she could scarcely recollect a time 
when she had felt young, it was so many years 
since the touch of her dead father’s hand upon 
her lips had stopped her girlish laughter. There- 
fore, when a new trouble set itself before her, she 
protected herself from it as best she might, using 
that discretion which is the better part of valor. 


Distraction, and distraction, and always distrac- | 


tion: this was her version of Danton’s motto. 

The wall she set her troubled thoughts’to climb 
was worth looking at. It was built of stones, 
and had been covered with cement painted yel- 
low. But one-half the cement had fallen away, 
and of the paint remained only soft, gold-colored 
clouds, like glints of reflected sunshine. Then 
there were spots of such green velvet as nature 
made before Genoa put up ber looms to imitate 
it, and flowering plants in the crevices of the 
stones, and, set irregularly, fragments of sculp- 
ture—a lovely bit of cornice, with mouldings as 
white as newly laid eggs, a curved leaf from the 
capital of a diserowned column, an inscription, or 
the arm or foot of a vanished figure. Over it all 
was a deep blue cloudless sky, too brilliant to 
look at. 

Need we say that this was in Rome ? 

The wall was passed ; there were some houses, 
then the Colosseum. And there, walking slowly 
along the greensward, was Luigi Fontana, her 
sometime lover, and her present very good friend. 

For on separating they had both declared that 
they should always wish each other every happi- 
ness, should be pleased to meet frequently, and 
should always retain for each other a profound 
respect. Nothing could have been more sensible, 
polite, and decisive than their manner of untying 
that foolish knot in which they had entangled 
themselves one moon-lighted night just a month 
before in the /oggia at Casa Bianca. 

Moonlight does have an odd effect on the im- 
agination sometimes, and balconies are about the 
worst places in the world for prudence to thrive 
in. It is really wonderful the amount of non- 
sense that a moon-lighted balcony will suggest to 
the human mind. 

While these thoughts passed through Mrs. 
Breton’s mind, her carriage was rapidly nearing 
a tall gentleman who walked in the same direc- 
tion with a proud and measured step learned 
from his toged ancestors ; and she was making a 
swift reckoning of the precise moment when, the 
earriage passing him, he would probably raise his 
bent head and look at her. Of course he would 
take his hat quite off, and make her a dignified 
and graceful bow in that fine, serious way of his. 
Romans do not think it necessary to smile when 
they salute an acquaintance. 

The moment came, but he did not look up, or 
he looked too late. Not for worlds would she 
have turned her head half an inch to let him know 
that she had recognized him. 

There could not have been the slightest inten- 
tion on his part to ignore her presence; for he 
could as little have expected to see her taking a 
solitary drive past the Roman Forum, as she to 
see him taking a solitary walk in the same direc- 
tion. Yet Nina's eyes filled with tears. 

“T hope that I was not disagreeable when we 
last spoke together,” she thought, and began to 
recall for the twentieth time the words she had 
uttered in that brief parting interview. She cer- 
tainly had not told him that he was tyrannical 
and exacting to a degree that no free-born Amer- 
ican woman could support; but maybe he had 
inferred something of the kind. Neither had he 
said that submission and obedience are becoming 
in a woman, and that she was independent to an 
extent that no well-regulated Roman could per- 
mit; but she had certainly received the impres- 
sion that such was his meaning. At all events, 
they had agreed that there was an incompatibility 
of disposition between them which rendered their 
marriage undesirable, and they had taken leave 
of each other with the most dignified compli- 
ments, and with a bow and courtesy each a model 
of its kind. 

“ And, oh! what a dreadful thing is incompat- 
ibility!” thought Nina, and swallowed down a 
sob, and winked off from her long eyelashes two 
tears that were making of the portico of St. John 
Lateran a very blotchy wall, and setting the Apos- 
tles on the facade dancing in a most unedifying 
manner. 

It was one of the last days of March, with a hot 
sun, and a fresh breeze from the snowy Sabines. 
The grass was thick and bright, the air rustled 
with birds, and the field between St. John Lateran 
and the Holy Cross was delicately flecked with 
slim-petaled marguerites, some of them milky 
white, and others as pink as a blush. 

“ Drive outside the gate; get over the first part 
of the road as quickly as you can; then drive 
slowly again when we approach the aqueducts.” 
Thus Mrs, Breton to her coachman. “Pass rap- 








idly any one we may meet, and slacken up when 
there is no one by,” she added. “I don’t want 
to be stared at,” she remarked to herself, as she 
leaned back, and felt the cool shadows of the gate 
fall over her. 

She was a pleasant object to stare at, however ; 
not brilliant nor striking, but lovely with a soft, 
luminous beauty. Her height was medium; her 
figure pretty; she had curly golden hair, an ex- 
quisitely fair, colorless skin, a sweet mouth, and 
limpid gray eyes. Her manners, too, were quite 
as pleasing as her person, an almost pathetic 
childishness looking out through the dignity which 
she considered becoming to her years and state. 

Imagine this young woman clad in a costume 
of different shades of brown, from the deep-hued 
velvet that ornamented her dress and hat, and lay 
in a band around her head, up to the faintly 
clouded amber tip of the lightest in a tuft of 
shaded feathers. For high lights there were her 
golden hair and certain scintillations which came 
occasionally from her eyes. 

“T like a pretty combination of colors in a toi- 
lette,” she would say, “and I am ridiculously fond 
of reds. But what can one do when nature in- 
sists on putting yellow into every toilette that one 
wears? Fortunately I am old enough for black 
velvet.” 

It must be observed that fashion, alias taste, 
has changed since this little speech was made. 

James drove as his mistress directed him, mak- 
ing Lightfoot fly over the ugly part of the road 
outside the gate, and drawing him up when the 


| view began to open. 


The coachman was, in fact, sympathetic as well 
as obedient. He knew perfectly well, as all the 
servants did—for what else are key-holes made, 
pray ?—that there were a pair of lovers in the 
house, and that they had quarrelled, and he felt 
himself an actor in the play. He was young and 
romantic, and his own heart had been blighted. 
He had exiled himself forever from old England 
on account of a lovely lady’s-maid who had jilted 
him; and though he did not now care a fig for 
her, he still could sympathize with sentimental 
woes. He had no doubt that his beautiful young 
mistress was at this moment suffering what he 
would have called “ hanguish,” and he had been 
trying to console her as well as he could. He 
had almost convinced himself that she must have 
understood him. That rapid flight outside the 
gate, the diminvendo in solitary places, the swift 
yet smooth crescendo when he saw a carriage ap- 
proaching, the dreamy pace when there was nothi- 


| ing before them but aqueducts and mountains, 


all that artistic variation which made Lightfoot’s 
small hoofs beat such musie on the old road—was 
this merely obedience to orders? | Besides, could 
she fail to see that he had carefully refrained from 
looking into her face, thus leaving her free to 
indulge her emotions unobserved ? 

Mrs. Breton, in blissful ignorance of the syin- 
pathizing heart on her carriage box, tried to ad- 
mire the beauties of nature. But a sore heart 
and dim eyes are great obstacles in such obser- 
vation. Under all her industrious looking about 
she was thinking. that she did not wonder at Luigi 
giving her up so quickly. She had lived a life of 
repression for so many years, and had been obliged 
to think for and control those about her so much, 
that the softness of a woman who looks trustfully 
to a man for support and protection was quite 
crusted over byan alien habit. Luigi was strong, 
dominant, and accustomed to direct, and though 
kindness itself to her, naturally did not like her 
stiff little ways—so she said to herself. If only 
he could have waited a while, till she would have 
grown used to leaning and submitting! Or if 
only she could have been wiser, and broken her 
ugly habit at once! 

The tears came so fast, in spite of her efforts to 
restrain them, that she concluded to go home and 
shut herself into her room with a bad headache. 

Returning, since there were no hills nor aque- 
ducts to look at, Mrs. Breton glanced along the 
road-side, and observed that there were a great 
many silver-thistles. “They are pretty,” she 
thought; and still looking, “ They are beautiful.”’ 
Then, “They are most exquisite! Did you ever 
see such silver-thistles in all your life, Nina 
Breton ?—Stop, James !” 

James leaned back, and pulled up Lightfoot 
with a suddenness which the command, accom- 
panied by a light stroke of a parasol on his arm, 
seemed to require. 

“ James, have you a pocket-knife 2” asked his 
mistress. 

James’s eyes started wide open with terror. 
He glanced forward along the road to the gate, 
but not a carriage was visible, and the nearest 
human figures showed as small as ants. What 
was she going to do with a knife? Alas! only 
too well he knew. She was going to plunge the 
murderous blade in her heart, and let him drive 
back her lifeless form to her cruel lover ! 

Still, the habit of obedience was strong, and 
James fumbled for the knife, taking all the time 
he could, and thanking his stars that the blade 
had not been sharpened for a year or more. Per- 
haps, instead of being a tragedy, it might turn 
out only a highly romantic adventure which would 
leave him covered with glory. He felt himself 
on the point of becoming a hero. 
saw his name in the papers, and people turning 
in the streets to look at him. 
four arms of Major and Mrs. Graham around his 
neck in a simultaneous embrace, while they blessed 
him as the preserver of their niece, and proposed 
to adopt him as their son. He imagined the sweet 
gratitude of Nina when, her foolish infatuation 
for that black-browed Italian cured, she— 

In short, this imaginative Jehu had gone very 
far indeed into the future while feeling for his 
knife, first in the pocket where he knew that it 
was not, then in the pocket where it was, and 
drawing it laboriously out. 

“Open the largest blade, please, James,” said 
the lady. 

Sighing as if his heart would break, James did 








Already he | 


He almost felt the | 
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as he was bid, and taking the murderous steel 
between his trembling finger and thumb, present- 
ed the handle,to his mistress. At the same mo- 
ment he stealthily let fall the reins, and gathered 
his forces to be ready for a spring when the des- 
perate young woman should raise her arm for the 
fatal blow. 

Mrs. Breton rose to her feet. So much the 
better: he would be able to reach her more 
readily. He held his breath, his mouth remained 
slightly open, and he half stretched his arm out 
and half turned toward her. She stepped from 
the carriage. She was going to kill herself there 
among the thistles, quite out of reach of his sav- 
ing arm! 

“Oh, don’t, ma’am! I himplore you, don’t !” 
James burst forth, quite beside himself, and 
stretched his leg out over the wheel to jump 
down, adding, rather ignominiously, “ Soh, Light- 
foot!” 

“Stay where you are, James,” Mrs. Breton said, 
with quiet authority ; “I can cut them quite well 
myself.” And she bent over the thistles. 

James drew his leg back from the wheel, took 
up the reins, and became a coachman again. The 
Liberta, Osservatore, and Fanfulla, the three jour- 
nals taken ia at Casa Bianca, rustled mockingly 
past in upper air, names of kings, princes, and 
cardinals printed in large letters in their haughty 
columns, and Major and Mrs. Graham cooled into 
their accustomed good-natured indifference. 

Mrs. Breton cut thistles, tossing them into the 
carriage, making a little outery when her hand 
was pierced, but persevering enthusiastically. If 
they had been roses, she would not have looked 
at them, but she found thistles simpatichi in her 
present circumstances. Besides, had one ever 
seen such thistles in all one’s life! 

They justified her admiration. Extending for 
rods along the road-side, and quite filling the space 
from the road to the wall, each plant made a lit- 
tle mound of itself, and these were so thickly set 
that their outer leaves overlapped, leaving not an 
inch of earth visible. As to other plants show- 
ing their heads in that brilliant and pungent so- 
ciety, they knew better. And what leaves! Some 
were three feet long; all were curled at the edges, 
and corded and veined and filmed with silver over 
and through their rich green. 

“Tf I had Aladdin’s lamp,” murmured Mrs. 
Breton, “I would order the genii to build me a 
palace with a frosted silver colonnade, and such 
leaves as these should curl over for capitals to 
the columns, and run in a crimped wreath through 
the midst of the entablature.” 

She drove back to the city, her carriage laden 
with the glittering spoil, tossed all her flowers 


into the court—there were none from Luigi Fon- | 


tana that day—and put thistles in their places. 
She filled the fire-place, the vases, the willow bas- 
ket on the piano, and even entangled the feet of 
the little Cupid in the niche with them. Lastly, 
she put on a black velvet dress, the evening being 
cool, and fastened one of the smallest leaves in 
her bosom with a ruby pin set in the midst of it 
like a drop of blood. 

“Well, if that isn’t hands off, I don’t know 
what hands off is!” exclaimed Major Graham, 
coming in at sunset. 

Over the major’s shoulder, as he stood in the 
doorway, looked Signor Fontana’s dark and beard- 
ed face. 

“Did you mean it for hands off %” he asked, 
in his measured tones, glancing about. 

“T mean nothing, except that the leaves are 
beautiful,” she said, looking at him wistfully. 
“Do not you think them so?” 

“Certainly,” he replied, in a careless tone. 
“ But they are rather uncomfortable.” 

She blushed. It seemed to her that he had 
pointed the words at her: pretty, but uncom- 
fortable! 

While she was searching for the right word to 
say, he went to speak to her aunt, who was enter- 
ing the room. Again Mrs. Breton blushed, this 
time painfully. She recollected that, instead of 
looking at him with that pleading glance, and 
lingering by him, she should have greeted him 
brightly, and immediately have found urgent busi- 
ness somewhere else. She knew how to do it 
beautifully now that it was too late. The foolish 
thistles, too! Of course he took them as a hint. 

The poor little woman called up all the wis- 
dom and self-control that she had learned in her 
trying life, and courageously began over again, 
putting this new mortification out of her mind. 
She knew the value of forgetting. She was not 
broken-hearted, nor even deeply unhappy, but 
she was hurt, and felt like erying. 

The call to dinner was a welcome relief. 


There were a good many people in Casa Bi- | 
anca who were intimate with each other, chiefly | 


JSorestieri, and they had arranged to have their 
dinners together in a large hall in the primo pi- 
ano. There were fifteen in all, and rather a gay 
company, and the Signor Fontana was the only 
Italian among them. 

He offered his arm to Mrs. Graham, while Nina 
walked with her uncle. 

The dinner table was the scene of a small daily 
triumph for Mrs. Breton, for her place was be- 
tween two gentlemen and opposite a third, all of 
whom were determined either to flirt with or marry 
her; and the manner in which she steered through 
these reefs, seeming all the while to be in open 
sunny seas, was a source of admiration to the in- 
nocent beholders. Such delicate and almost im- 
perceptible snubbing, such cool forgiveness, such 
frozen kindness, such placid unconsciousness of 
remarks plainly uttered and as plainly repeated, 
never were seen before. And when the daily bat- 
tle was over, the three would rise from the table, 
wondering if they had made an inch of progress 
either backward or forward, and Nina would have 
a private little sigh of contentment that she had 
passed unscathed another trial, and that no one 
could say that she had behaved like a flirting 
girl. In the old times, before that unfort=nate 
balcony affair, she had caught the Signor Fon- 














tana’s eyes looking at her occasionally, and had 
thought that he was listening; and during the 
foolish happy month in which her eyes and brain 
had been dazzled by that balcony moonlight, he 
had more than once mentioned the subject to her, 
had complimented her on her wit and dignity, 
and had suggested that she should change her 
seat toone near him. They had had, indeed, their 
first delightful make-believe quarrel because she 
had preferred not to change her seat till their en- 
gagement should have been announced. 

“They are as useful to me as a knife-grinder 
to the kitchen folks,” she had said to him. “I 
whet my self-control on them, and my pride.” 

But to-day she did not once look in Signor 
Fontana’s direction. When dinner was over, she 
rose very promptly, and while the others lingered 
in groups about the dining-room, speaking a few 
last words before separating, went directly to her 
own sitting-room. It was beside her aunt’s, and 
though the door was usually open between them, 
there was no danger of any gentleman coming in 
without an invitation. Signor Fontana would not 
have taken the liberty before dinner if her uncle 
had not brought him. 

She seated herself and thought—thought deep- 
ly and seriously. Her little foolish grief had 
passed away. She was a baby no longer, but a 
woman; and she knew that she could live and be 
happy without the Signor Fontana. He was 
kind, very kind sometimes; but she had found 
that he could forget kindness when his pride was 
touched. He had been cruel to her now, she had 
to own. He knew that she had had a sad life, 
and he knew that she loved him, yet he had been 
severe with her. How often, in spite of his af- 
fection for her, he 1.ad shown haughtiness, and 
how many times she had made humble and coax- 
ing apologies for trifles! At the time it seemed 
nothing, for she was generous and loving; but 
summing it all up now, it seemed to her that she 
had been treated as a beloved subject who must 
not presume, as an equal. 

There was a little tap at her door, and Mrs. 
Graham put her headin. “ Signor Fontana wants 
to know if he may come in and speak with you a 
minute,” she said. 

Nina consented, with some trepidation. Of 
course she knew what that meant. “If he should 
he generous, I will surely make up with him,” 
she thought; but she did not feel that joyfulness 
which she would have felt if he had sought her 
the evening before. 

The Italian’s tall form darkened the doorway. 
He stepped in, and dropped the curtains behind 
him, and came toward Nina with his eyes fixed 
steadily and searchingly on her face. 

She only stood and waited. It was useless to 
pretend that this was merely a friendly visit; and 
when he came near, she motioned him toward a 
chair, and was about to seat herself when he pre- 
vented her. Taking both her hands in his, he 
held them close, and looked from his height down 
into her changing face. 

“Were the thistles for me, or for you?” he 
asked, distinctly. ‘Don’t talk of their being 
pretty. Did you mean that you were in trouble, 
or that you wished me to keep away from you ?” 

“T certainly did not mean that you should keep 
away from me,” she replied. ‘I never thought 
of such a thing. If I had any motive besides the 
beauty of the leaves, it was made up of a good 
many half-unconscious feelings. You must not 
imagine, Signor Fontana, that everything I do is 
by a fixed design.” 

He smiled a little mockingly, yet with a caress- 
ing air. ‘Own that you were unhappy, Nina!” 

It all grated upon her, yet she would be gentle 
and truthful. “ Not to have felt a little sad would 
have been a proof that the professions of regard 
which I have made you were insincere. One can 
not in a moment forget such a tie. When it is 
broken, there remains a wound.” 

“And if the tie were renewed, Nina would be 
more careful in the future ?” he suggested, softly. 

She withdrew her hands from him decidedly. 
“There is no need to make suppositions,” she 
said, haughtily, “for the tie will not be renewed.” 

“T am, then, to be schooled, and graciously 
accepted when I give in my submission,” she 
thought, her tardy pride taking fire. 

The Italian considered himself cheated. She 
had gazed pleadingly in his face, and she had 
suffered her hands to rest in the caressing clasp 
of his, only to draw forth his own desire for a 
reconciliation, and then to insult him with a re- 
fusal. 

“I quite approve of your decision, and I shall 
not combat it,” he said, angrily. ‘More than 
that, I compliment you on your address.” 

She had seated herself now, and she looked up 
at him still standing. ‘ My address—” she re- 
peated. 

Anger and disappointment made the Italian 
forget both his discretion and his dignity. He 
loved Nina, and he loved her money; and he had 
been accustomed to women whom he could sus- 
pect and command. He could not command her, 
he saw, but he could accuse her. 

“Yes, your address,” he said, with bitter dis- 
tinctness. “Do you think that I have not per- 
ceived the coincidence between your quarrel with 
me and the return of Mr. Raymond? He is rich 
and famous.” 

She stared at him in utter astonishment. Mr. 
Raymond, that noble, ideal man, whom she had 
looked upon with a sort of adoration ever since, 
searcely more than a child as yet, she had begun 
to read his poems! Mr. Raymond, whom every- 
body set upon a pedestal, and whose written 
name was prized almost as the relic of a saint! 
Did Luigi Fontana mean— Could he think— It 
was too ridiculous! Why, of course, if Mr. Ray- 


mond should drop a flower out of his fingers, she 
would pick it up, and press it in a book; if he 
should speak to her, she would tell everybody of 
it, and repeat his words; if he should say it was 
a lovely morning, she would look out, and study 
And 


sky and earth to see what he called lovely. 
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Luigi Fontana was jealous of him! Why, he 
might as well be jealous of the sunshine! 

“You accepted me the day after he went to 
Florence. You thought that he had abandoned 
you. You quarrel with me the day after his un- 
expected return. You are, perhaps, aware that 
he is at this moment in your aunt’s sitting-room.” 

A person who gives very penetrating looks 
when there is nothing to penetrate does not ap- 
pear to advantage. 

“Please let us drop the subject,” Mrs. Breton 
said, quietly. ‘“I would like to retain a friendly 
respect for you.” 

“Can you declare that you are not in love with 
this man, and have no desire to be his wife ?” the 
Italian asked, still probing her heart with his 
black eyes. 

She laughed. ‘Of course I am in love with 
him! My imagination and intellect are in love 
with him. All mysoulis in love with him. But 
for marriage, I should as soon think of being the 
wife of Apollo or Orpheus.” 

Signor Fontana turned upon his heel, without 
a salutation, and went toward the door leading to 
Mrs. Graham’s room. Nina rose, and followed 
him, bidding him good-evening at the door. He 
would not stay, but took an abrupt leave of the 
others. 

Mr. Raymond was with her aunt and uncle, 
reading a letter which Major Graham had given 
him. The light from the shaded lamp showed 
flecks of gold and a few silver threads in his 
dark hair. His beautiful proud lips were com- 
pressed slightly as he read, and his brilliant gray 
eyes downcast. 

He looked up and rose when Nina entered the 
room, saluting her with an earnest look, and tak- 
ing her offered hand. He wasas tall as the Ital- 
ian, but more slender, and not so consciously su- 
perb. He was more natural and more elegant. 

“T beg that you will not let me detain you,” he 
said to Mrs. Graham. ‘“ You are going to the the- 
atre, and it is now time. As Mrs. Breton does 
not go, perhaps she will allow me to sit with her 
an hour.” 

Nina’s smile showed delight. She had never 
had Mr. Raymond quite to herself, and had really 
talked very little with him. She had listened 
while he talked with her aunt and uncle, who 
were old friends of his, only now and then her- 
self addressing or addressed by him. Now he 
was to stay quite alone with her an hour. 

He talked in a quiet, dreamy way, describing 
his travels, which had extended over the whole 
world, describing his house, a royal song-bird’s 
nest, his eyes looking downward, and her eyes 
fixed on his face. Then he gently led her to 
speak of herself, and she told him her story with- 
out reserve. But now her eyes were cast down 
in turn, and his fixed on her. When she came 
to the story of the last few weeks, she was em- 
barrassed, and stopped. The tale of her early life 
and of her marriage was told with such simple 
pathos that the eyes that watched her grew hu- 
mid. 

“You have never thought of marrying again ?” 
Mr. Raymond asked, quietly. 

“Yes, and I am ashamed of it,” she said, 
blushing ; and, concealing the name of her lover, 
she related the history of the last few weeks. 

“It was a mere fancy,” the poet said, when 
she had ended. ‘You did not love him. There 
is no reason why you should be ashamed of the 
affair. Youare scarcely more than a child as yet, 
and must expect to make little mistakes. May 
they all turn out as well as this one has!” 

“You are so good,” she murmured, with a smile, 
and dropped her eyes again after a quick upward 
glance. Something in his face reminded her of 
what Luigi Fontana had said of him. 

“Thave a wish, which you must not hesitate to 
refuse if it displease you,” he went on, in his low 
voice, which was rather unsteady now. “I wish 
that you would think of me as your lover, as your 
possible husband, and give yourself time to con- 
sider if it would be for your happiness to accept 
me. I would be very kind to you. You should 
have no pain that I could spare you.” 

Nina Breton clasped her hands over her heart, 
which had given a sudden leap. “ Are you in 
earnest ?”’ she said, almost in a whisper. 

He emiled faintly. ‘Iam quite in earnest. I 
went away a few weeks ago to prove myself—to 
see if it were love which I felt for you. It was 
and is love!” 

Nina sat pale and breathless a little while with- 
out speaking. Then she looked at him with eyes 
that were full of a startled brightness. “To hesi- 
tate about you would be impossible,” she said. 

“You are thinking of the poet,” Mr. Raymond 
replied, calmly. “That is not what I want, and 
it would be a mistake if you should accept me in 
that way. You must take me asl am. The po- 
etry is but a crown. There is a man under- 
neath.” 

She remained silent awhile.. Oh, if she could 
but tell him! If she could but make him under- 
stand, now that his love had lifted her to a pedes- 
tal beside his own, and made all things possible, 
how her heart’s blood flowed into all those wild 
and seemingly vain imaginings of the past, and 
made them palpitate with life! If she could 
but tell him how, after reading his poems in the 
old days, she had fancied herself something ethe- 
real and exquisite, and that he loved her! 

“* All my dreams are come true, or I am dream- 
ing again,” she said presently, trembling and 
tearful. ‘I was content to marry an old man for 
my mother’s sake, to make her life easier, because 
I knew that everything that I could feel of ideal 
love was already bestowed, laid like a votive 
wreath on a shrine. When I was fifteen or six- 
teen I used to forget the troubles of my daily life 
in dreaming that you would love me. I was like 
a mortal that looks upward to where the gods 
dwell, and is no longer enchanted with anything 
earthly. She wishes that she were a goddess 
that she might sit beside one whom she sees 
there; but she knows that her life is mortal, and 








she tries to be content with it. My god has come 
down to me; and you ask me to consider !” 

Flushed, passionate, and tearful, she poured out 
the words; and, ending, looked at him with re- 
proachful eyes. 

He had leaned toward her as she spoke, his 
eyes sparkling. Astonishment, delight, and ar- 
dent love broke into his calm face. He had, lit- 
tle by little, learned to put the poems of his heart 
all into his books, and to live in prose—elegant 
prose, indeed, but lacking the ring and clash of 
rhyme. He had looked at his coming gray hairs, 
and said to himself that he must be satisfied with 
a gentle and affectionate companion, to whom he 
would be kind. And here was a sudden fountain 
of youthful love and romance covering him with 
rainbows. 

When she ended, and looked at him with eyes 
that flashed reproachful passion through their 
tears, he threw himself at her feet. 

An hour later, when their attention could be 
won by trifles, the poet observed his lady’s odd 
breast-knot. 

“What a little poem!” he said, examining it. 
“ Silver-thistle is noble pain, and rubies mean 
courage. Why, it tells your story, my Nina.” 

“Tt contains my story,” she said; “but it is 
you who tell it. I should not know what I am 
nor what I mean, if I had not you to interpret me.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorrEsponpDeEnT. } 


N extremely elegant circles there is in progress 

a slight revolution, which, nevertheless, being 
the result of an exceptional condition of things, 
will not extend beyond their confines. Hitherto 
dark shades solely have been adopted for the 
daytime in winter. This tradition has now been 
subverted, and at five-o’clock teas elegant ladies 
wear dresses not only very light in color, but 
also of very thin fabrics. Light green and sul- 
phur yellow are the shades preferred for toilettes 
worn at luncheon, and which are really summer 
dresses worn in winter under immense mantles 
lined with fur, while traversing Paris, enveloped 
in snow and ice, in comfortable carriages warmed 
by bowls filled with hot water. But as every one 
has not a heated carriage and a long fur-lined 
mantle, and as trained dresses made of light-col- 
ored goods can not be worn on foot across the 
mountains of snow which are heaped in our 
streets, this fashion will remain exclusive. Nev- 
ertheless, it should be noted, for in spite of the 
obstacles of which I have spoken, it will make its 
action felt in all feminine circles, and very short- 
ly it will be the custom for those using a carriage 
(even if it be but a hack) to wear light toilettes for 
visiting in the daytime in winter. This style of 
dress admits of the use of a great quantity of 
white late, which serves for trimming light toi- 
lettes. It should be added that, in order to make 
the fusion of the two seasons still more marked, 
if the dress be light, as in summer, it is frequent- 
ly trimmed with fur, as in winter. For this pur- 
pose black or very dark brown fur is used, the 
latter of which is associated with écru, sulphur, 
etc., fabrics, and even with cream-colored velvet. 

The spring wrappings in preparation are, it 
must be admitted, sacques, merely outlining the 
back, or else tight-fitting like jackets, and with 
sleeves neither wide nor narrow. These sacques 
will be made chiefly of fancy goods (wool and 
silk), with figures on an écru or sable ground. 
For the month of March they will still be trimmed 
with black or brown fur; after this period they 
will be trimmed either with feather borders or 
with a fringe simulating fur, in order to continue 
to satisfaction the rage for fur that has prevail- 
ed in the winter. There have even been made 
large fur afghans extending over the whole bed, 
and covered with red or blue plush. Shoes for 
the house as well as for the street are trimmed 
with fur, and it is literally seen on everything. 
For the spring it is announced that the favorite 
color will be prune, more or less light, and in the 
summer lilac gray or heliotrope will be adopted. 

Corsages are extremely varied, some opening 
lozenge shaped and cut low, caught together be- 
low the lozenge with tabs, and below these open- 
ing again in almond shape. Under such corsages 
opening twice are worn high guimpes of pleated 
lace, or else of pleated tulle. This is the corsage 
for full dress, not décolleté. As to corsages worn 
at balls, there are made various styles, pointed in 
front and with coat tails behind, pointed back and 
front and jacket-shaped behind, ete. Very fre- 
quently these corsages are made of a material and 
color different from those of the skirt. A great 
deal of embroidery is worn, both in several colors 
and in several shades of one color. These embroid- 
eries are made of silk mixed with chenille, and of 
black jet (the latter for black dresses). The camaieu 
has as much success as the Pompadour, and there 
are seen as many dresses of seal-color embroidered 
with silk, in several shades of seal, as there are 
dresses of pale gray-blue embroidered with silk 
and chenille in the shades olive and pink. It is 
generally the front breadth which is trimmed with 
embroidery, and to this are frequently added re- 
vers for the skirt, sleeves, and corsage trimmed 
with similar embroidery. For the spring the prin- 
cesse dress will be revived, but with the fronts 
only in princesse shape (it will be remembered 
that by this name are designated dresses with 
corsage and skirt cut in one), while the back will 
be cut with coat tails. 

Bonnets are as varied in shape as corsages. 
The extraordinary cold weather which we have 
suffered in Paris this winter has given rise to 
extraordinary fashions. At present the Spanish 
mantilla is worn in the street, and even on foot, 
draping it on the bonnet, so as to cover the neck 
and face. When the bonnets are very small and 
close on the head, they are hidden completely un- 
der the large black lace mantilla, and the latter 
seems to constitute the coiffure—a coiffure which 
is certainly very graceful when one knows how to 





wear it, and altogether suited for a rigorous cli- 
mate such as ours has become. 

The shape of skirts has not changed material- 
ly. Nevertheless there is a minority which is gain- 
ing ground, and whose efforts may be successful 
if they persevere. I refer to the very elegant 
ladies who persist in wearing dresses pleated in 
front, gathered behind, and without a train. 
This is not yet the fashion of to-day, but it can 
not be affirmed that it will not be that of to-mor- 
row. 

The fashion of to-morrow, or rather of the 
spring, in regard to materials will be changeable 
Surah; that is to say, of two different colors, one 
alone showing on the wrong side, and both colors 
mingling on the right side of the goods, which are 
thick, pliable, and satiny at the same time. With 
the present varied and original taste, surprising 
effects will be produced with this material, draped 
in such a fashion as to show alternately the wrong 
and the right side. Modistes will use it on straw 
bonnets, for which it will form a beautiful trim- 
ming. This changeable Surah will be used chief- 
!y for the trimmings and accessories of a toilette. 
Fashion is so varied at present in its combinations 
that descriptions which would seem interminable 
could give but a faint idea of it, and it is just so 
with these toilettes, which it is almost an impossi- 
bility to describe. It is an inextricable mixture 
of goods of different shades, an incomprehensible 
mass of galloons in gold, silver, or silk, embroid- 
ered with diverse beads, and waves of white lace, 
which now hide themselves, then peep out, and 
again disappear. There are plain goods com- 
bined with brocades. The most novel of these 
are composed of squares in the fashion of a 
checker-board, and the bands and revers cut of 
this goods resemble cordons of precious stones 
when placed on goods of a plain shade. 

Still another fashion, due to the severity of 
temperature, but which might well survive it, is 
the small cape called the Richelieu, but is in re- 
ality the cardinal cape which was worn by our 
mothers. At present it is made of plush, lined 
with satin, and with a small very narrow stand- 
ing collar. This is put on in the house when 
one feels chilly, and the cape at most reaches the 
waist line. It will be worn in the spring, but for 
the street, and probably of the dress material, or 
else to match the dress trimmings. It will also 
be made of broché cachemire, to be worn with all 
dresses. 

Lingerie also pretends to a little revolution in 
the spring. I have already seen rather deep col- 
lars of batiste simply hem-stitched, with cuffs to 
match, which are to be turned back on the sleeve. 
But I shall not believe in this fashion until I see 
it not only manufactured, but worn. We have too 
long been accustomed to the narrow collars of 
plain linen, as well as to cuffs of the same kind, 
of masculine simplicity, to accept such a radical 
change. There is a domain in which lingerie al- 
ways makes innovations with success, and this is 
that of fichus of all kinds, which take the place 
of collars. It may be affirmed that all fichus, 
without exception, are in the fashion. They are 
trimmed with bows of narrow satin ribbon, sprays 
of flowers, and, above all, with fancy jewelry, the 
usual objects, made of gold, insects of stones, etc., 
the whole mounted in brooches and pins. A com- 
plete idea of the present fashion would not be 
given if one omitted to mention the use of this 
jewelry. EmMELINE Raywonp. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HE city of San Salvador, in Central America, 
has been visited by an earthquake, which, it 
is feared, has utterly destroyed it. Information 
received by way of Panama shows that the sur- 
rounding country had been experiencing a series 
of earthquakes for some days previous to the 
departure of the steamer Colima from La Liber- 
tad. Early in January shocks occurred at La 
Libertad, about twenty miles from San Salva- 
dor, so violent that persons were thrown down 
in the streets, and buildings damaged. Somuch 
apprehension was felt at the capital, that all 
whose business or poverty did not compel them 
to remain had gone to neighboring sections of 
the country, and many who were detained in the 
city kept their horses all saddled, and themselves 
ready for flight. And such reports had been re- 
ceived at the sailing of the Colima that it was 
generally believed the capital had been levelled 
to the ground. San Salvador is situated in a 
valley, nearly two thousand feet above the sea, 
and about three miles from a volcano of the 
same name. It has suffered many times from 
earthquakes; twice within about a quarter of a 
century it has been almost entirely destroyed. 
But the beautiful though treacherous locality 
attracts people, even though they know its dan- 
ger, and they build their houses at the very base 
of the volcano, which rises eight thousand feet 
above them, and learn to look upon it without 
fear, although its very presence would seem to 
be a warning of hidden danger. 





Havana was visited, on January 23, by the 
first earthquake which has occurred there with- 
in the recollection of living residents. There 
were two shocks—the first slight, but the second 
severe. Buildings rocked, and the terrified peo- 
ple fled into the open squares, where many of 
them passed the night. At San Christobal, a 
few miles distant, many buildings fell. 





Nearly one thousand pictures were sent to the 
American Water-color Society for the Exhibi- 
tion, but only about six hundred were hung. 





Twenty-seven paintings by Ernest W. Long- 
fellow, the son of the poet, have been placed on 
exhibition in Boston. They are chiefly land- 
scapes in Egypt and the south of Europe. 





A midnight train rushing at reckless speed on 
the elevated railway; a crossing to be meade 
from one track to another; a misunderstanding 
about the place of a a passenger-car 
smashed ; an engine hurled from the track into 
the street below; men bruised, broken, and scald- 
ed, but, strange to say, not killed—such were the 
tragic events which happened on the Metropoli- 





tan road one night not long ago. And every 
one breathlessly exclaimed, ‘‘ What a miracu- 
lous escape!’’ But what lessons of prudence 
and watchfulness have been learned and put in 
practice ? 





Our mild winter seems favorable for the spread 
of certain diseases, and unusual care is needful. 
During the past two months there has been a 
_ increase in the prevalence of measles. 

here were reported at Sanitary Head-quarters 
in this city 122 cases of measles and 9 deaths 
during the first week of December, 1879, but for 
the week ending January 24, 1880, there were 
330 cases and 33 deaths. 


Since the gift of an organ to the Five Points 
House of Industry, arrangements have been made 
to hold weekly organ concerts in the chapel, 
many organists having promised their gratuitous 
services. Good music will have a happy influ- 
ence in that neighborhood. 

Defective sewers in the upper part of the city 
are causing sickness and death—not in crowded 
tenements, where manifest disregard of sanitary 
laws engenders disease, but in the handsome and 
airy dwellings of the wealthy and fashionable. 
Diphtheria and typhoid fever have been so fatal- 
ly prevalent that various attempts have been 
made to ascertain the cause. Wash-basins re- 
moved from sleeping-rooms, and thorough ex- 
amination of water aad sewer pipes, failed to re- 
lieve the difficulty. It has finally been discov- 
ered that sewer-pipes laid in the streets about 
ten years ago, being thin and of insufficient 
strength, had been crushed by the weight of 
earth and stone above them, and the sewage had 
saturated the soil, and poisonous vapors from it 
were constantly pouring into the houses in the 
vicinity. The only remedy is new and better 
sewers. 

Strawberries were seen some time ago in the 
windows of certain restaurants in this city, and 
about January 20 appeared in Fulton Market. 
Of course there were not quite enough of these 
Southern berries to supply the whole city, even 
had the price been within the limits of common 
purses, but there were enough to show that the 
season is ‘remarkably early.” 

The ‘‘Shepherd’s Fold”’ is a very pretty name, 
80, also, is the ‘* Children’s Fold,’ but recent de- 
velopments have cast such opprobrium upon the 
“shepherd”’ of an establishment bearing, at dif- 
ferent times, these titles, that it must be some 
time before the names themselves will again 
grow popular. Nobody likes pretenses, and 
when a person or an organization gets a bad 
name, a reputation for hypocrisy, it clings. 


Photographs are now taken by means of the 
electric light. But certain chemicals are used 
which as yet remain a secret to the public. 





Adelina Patti writes in the Paris Murcie that 
she is always much agitated and frightened when 
she appears before the public. The Paris Vurcie, 
by-the-way, is a publication devoted to raising 
funds for the relief of sufferers by the floods in 
Murcia, Spain. 

A recent dispatch from Paris says that Herr 
Wagner, the composer, who has been reported 
to be dangerously ill, has left Bayreuth for Na- 
ples, where he will spend the remainder of the 
winter. 





Notwithstanding the disturbances on account 
of the war in South Africa, the financial resources 
of the churches there have not been lessened. 
According to recent reports, a successful mis- 
sion has been established in the diamond fields, 
and Christian work is vigorously carried on 
through various channels. 





The Philadelphia Bulletin makes this “ capital 
explanation :’’ **The reason why Rhode Island 
has two capitals is that two capitals are necessa- 
ry—one for Rhode, and one for Island. Nobody 
would like to spell it rhode Island or even Rhode 
island.” 

The old Venetian art of painting flowers, birds, 
and butterflies upon mirrors has been revived in 
Rome. When the glass is thick and bevelled, 
the effect is to make the objects appear as if 
suspendedintheair. The design must be traced 
from nature with a lithographic pencil, and 
painted in oils with peculiar care. 

It is often said that the sun never sets upon 
the British Empire; but perhaps few realize that 
this saying is equally applicable to the United 
States. San Francisco is by no means the west- 
ern limit of the Union, but lies only about mid- 
way between the farthest Aleutian isle acquired 
by the purchase of Alaska, and Eastport, Maine. 
The territory of the United States extends 
through 197° of longitude, or 17° more than half 
way around the globe. So when the shades of 
night begin to darken our westernmost isle, the 
sun is already flooding the fields and forests of 
Maine with its morning rays. 





There are some substances very useful in house- 
hold economy which are particularly dangerous, 
and should be used only with special care. Ben- 
zine, concentrated ammonia, and oxalic acid are 
perhaps the most common of these. Benzine, 
80 frequently used for cleansing gloves and other 
articles of wearing apparel, is highly volatile, and 
its vapor very combustible, and will inflame at 
a long distance from lighted candles, lamps, or 
gas, and therefore should never be used in the 
evening. Many instances are on record of sad 
results from the igniting of the vapor of benzine. 
Ammonia, a very common article in the house- 
hold nowadays, is peculiarly liable, from its ap- 
pearance, to be mistaken for articles far more 
sufe. A few drops of concentrated ammonia, if 
swallowed, might cause most disastrous results. 
Great care should be taken in using it, and it is 
better always to keep a bottle of it diluted for 
ordinary cleansing purposes. Oxalic acid is a 
highly poisonous substance, and in its crystalline 
state resembles so much several harmless sub- 
stances that frequent and fatal mistakes are made. 
For cleaning brass and copper and for removing 
iron rust in linen it is safer to keep a little di- 
luted in a bottle. Of course all these articles 
should be plainly labelled, and kept in secure 
places, ont of the reach of children. 





,AMOUR QUI VIENT.” 

ES, Love is coming, though the 
Y pretty pair suspect it not. The 
saucy rogue has stolen up behind them 
as they are bending over the brook, 
gazing intently at each other’s face 
mirrored in its glassy surface, and is 
doubtless preparing to launch an ar 
row at the unconscious v 
haps the youth already feels the ap- 
proach of the foe, as he draws 
maiden more closely to his side, until 
the brown and gold of their locks touch, 
and their breaths mingle. A thrill of 
happiness steals through both; they 
read in each other’s eyes the love that 
is springing up in their hearts, and 
yield to the soft passion, falling an 
easy prey to the foe who is laughing 
behind them. The pretty picture will 
be appreciated by all lovers of art and 
beauty, and is a valuable addition to 
the beautiful illustrations of the kind 
which the Bazar so frequently bestows 
on its readers, and which have won it 
a reputation as a journal of art, as well 
as of fashion and literature. 
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Tur inquest was held next day at 
the Kings rm ape the coroner and 
twelve juryme n—most of whom had 
known Mark’s wife years ago, when she 
was the smartest and briskest of bar- 
maids, and when sharp retorts and im- 
pertinent sallies fell from her cherry 
lips as readily as the pearls and dia- 
monds shed by the fortunate damsel in 
the fairy tale—went in solemn conclave 
to look upon her dead face in the dark- 
ened cottage chamber. 

Mark told his story briefly: how the 
deceased woman was his wife, and he 
had kept his marriage concealed on ac- 
count of his brother; how she had 
been away for some time, and had re- 
turned without notice, and had sent 
him a note, which brought him to the 
cottage, where he had found her dead. 

Atthe coroner’s reque ark showed 
his wife’s last letter, which told nothing 
more than he had said. 

“You had quarrelled, I conclude 
from this?” said the coroner, when he 
had read the letter aloud to the jury. 

“Yes, we had quarrelled.” 

- Seriously ial 

yen? 

“And you conte mplated parting ?” 

a4 





Dideott stated that the deceased 
had been dead for some hours when 
Mark summoned him to her. He would 
say that she had been dead ten hours. 
The cause of death was no doubt an 
overdose of an infusion of foxglove, 
the dregs of which had been found in 
a mug close by the bed. He had made 
a microscopic examination of these 
dregs, and had discovered seeds and 
traces of leaves in the liquid. He had 
been shown a pipkin, which had been 
found on the kitchen hearth, containing 
the pulpy remains of leaves and flow- 
ers from which the infusion had evi- 
dently been made. This infusion might 
have been taken ignorantly as a sleep- 
ing draught by a person unacquainted 
with its power. This opinion had an 
effect on the jury, who, taking into con- 
sideration that the Penruths were one 
of the best families in North Cornwall, 
and that a verdict of felo-de-se would be 
an uncomfortable blot upon the family 
history, were unanimously of opinion 
that the said Mary Penruth had died 
accidentally from the effect of an over- 
dose of sleeping stuff, taking her de- 
parture out of this life as innocently 
as a babe which is launched into eter- 
nity by an injudicious dose of comfort- 
ing syrup. 

Mark breathed more freely when it 

all over, and his old friends were 
standing round him in the inn parlor 
murmuring consolatory speeches, and 
shaking hands with him in a friendly 
and protecting way. 

‘And now I must go and make a 
clean breast of it to my brother,” he 
said, cutting short all friendly manifes- 
tations, ‘‘ before he gets well enough 
to read about to-day’s business in the 
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only to arrange with 
Didecott about the funeral. The fam- 
ily surgeon was to see to everything. It 


was to be a quiet, respectable funeral, in the lit- | 


tle church-yard yonder among the fields. Would 


Mark follow? Yes; it would be best, perhaps, to | 


silence scandal. He and Didcott would go to- 
gether in a mourning-coach; that was all. 


Mark rode slowly homeward, pondering on the | 


difficulties that still had to be faced. Yet though 
those difficulties weighed heavily upon him, there 
was a sense of relief which in his mind seemed 
to lighten all his troubles. For ten years his wife 
had been his one abiding vexation. She had im- 
bittered every hour, and during the last forty- 


eight hours her existence had been a horro to | 


him. She was gone. He looked back at his life | 
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with her shudderingly, 
lived unawares cheek by jowl with a cobra. 

Mark had spent the previous night at Camelot, 
but Dideott had been to Place early in the morn- 
ing, and had brought back a good account of 
Vyvyan’s progress. He was going on slowly to- 
ward recovery, but he was wonderfully silent and 
low-spirited. 

“You can’t conceive how this business has 
shaken him,” said Didcott ; “he looks ten years 
older since it began. It was touch and go that 
night, I can tell you.” 

Mark put up his horse, and then went straight 
| to his brother’s room. Vyvyan was sitting in the 


$ a man might who had | big arm-chair by the fire, watching the burning | 
| logs with dull, hopeless eyes. He had always | w 
been gaunt and bony, but he looked now a mere | 


shadow of the once vigorous squire. Barbara 
on the opposite side of the hearth, with a 

dainty little table before her, and some delicate 
fancy-work in her hands. She too was pale and 
sad, and it seemed as if all the brightness of her 
youth had departed forever. 

Vyvyan acknowledged his brother’s entrance 
with a nod, but did not even look up. 

“Well, old fellow,” said Mark, with an attempt 
at cheerfulness, “ever so much better, I hear. 
Worlds better, isn’t he, Barbara 2” 


| riage, Vyvyan, or will you go in the landau 2” 
| asked Barbara, looking up from her work with 


But Barbara’s lips made no answer. 
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“T7AMOUR QUI VIENT.’—From a 


“Yes, he is much better, Mr. Dideott says. He | w ith you?” asked Vyryan, looki 
rill soon be well, and able to go for a drive on er, who had come tothe front o 
the moor. Am I to drive you in the pony-car- | was standing there with the ligh 
| “* You look as if there were som 
“There has been something 
tender deprecating eyes, as of one who sued for | have been in great trouble. 
pardon, yet hardly knew how she had offended. | you all about it, Vyvyan, even 
.“It doesn’t much matter which,” answered | make you angry—set you aga 
Vyvyan. “TI shall be in the way in either vehicle, | perhaps.” 
I dare say.” Barbara had risen instinctive 
The gentle eyes looked up at him again, and | ering up her work. 
seemed to ask, “How have I deserved this” “T had better leave vou toget 
“ Yes, dear, I shall be glad i 
“Where have you been, and what is the matter | us alone for a little while,” ans 
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sked Vyrvan, looking at his broth- | 


‘ome tothe front of the hearth, and 
there with the light full on his face. 
; if there were something wrong.” 

's been something very wrong. I 
great trouble. I should like to tell 
t it, Vyvyan, even though it may 
ngry—set you against me forever, 


id risen instinctively, and was gath- 
work. 

ter leave you together,” she said. 

I shall be glad if you will leave 
a little while,” answered Mark. “Is 


a 


there anything Vyvyan ought to take for the next 
half hour—wine—medicine ?” 

“No, there is nothing. I shall be in the dress- 
ing-room. Call me when you have done talk- 
ing.” 

And so she left them, looking back anxiously 
at Vyvyan’s moody face as she crossed the thresh- 
old, fearful lest there should be some angry dis- 
cussion between the brothers; for although not 
a Christian of Miss Penruth’s lofty type, she was 
by nature a peace-maker. 

Mark seated himself in Barbara’s chair. Vyvyan 
had relapsed into moody silence, and seemed hard- 
ly conscious of his brother’s presence. 





| Yon feel better, don’t you, Vyvyan 2” asked 
Mark, presently. 

“ Yes, I suppose I am better. There has been 
| no return of those horrible sensations.” 
| Are you not glad to know that the idea of 

heart-disease was a false alarm 2” : 

Vyvyan looked up suddenly, the dull eyes kin- 
dling, the stern lips quivering with pain and an- 


er. 

~ “Glad to know that I have been poisoned in 
| my own house? Glad to know that secret mur- 
| der has been sitting at my hearth—smiling in my 
face? Glad to know that I have been meshed in 
a web of treachery and fair-faced wickedness ? 














Glad— Great God! Do not talk to me, Mark. 
Leave me to fight my battle alone—to work out 
my life in my own way.” 

““ Vyvyan, you have some horrible suspicion. 
You are wrong, utterly wrong. Vyvyan, brother, 
forgive me, if you can! It was I that brought 
your enemy into the house, not knowing her wick- 
edness. I know who it was that tried to poison 
you. I know allabout it. Didcott too. He can 
bear me out. It was my wife.” 
| Your wife! What wife?” 
| Mark told him the whole story—the story of 

his weak yielding to temptation fourteen years 
ago, and of all the evil that had come of that fol- 


| 





ly and his concealment of it. Vyvyan 
listened with fast-beating heart, with 
the glow of new-born gladness kindling 
on his hollow cheek. 

What was it to him that his life had 
been attempted, that a secret foe had 
been in his household, if that secret 
enemy was not the wife of his bosom, 
the idol of his later life? His soul 
thrilled within him as he heard Mark’s 
confession. Forgive his brother’s folly, 
forgive the weakness of mind and pur- 
pose which had so nearly brought him 
to the grave! Yes, he could forgive 
anything now that he knew she was in- 
nocent, pure, and perfect as he had al- 
ways thought her till that vile letter 
was put into his hand. 

He covered his face and wept aloud 
—tears of mingled remorse and joy. 
“] thought it was my wife whowanted 
to shorten my days,” he said. ‘“ That 
thought made the coming back to life 
more bitter than death itself. God for- 
give me! Yes, I thought it was Bar- 
bara’s work.” 

“Oh, Vyvyan, how could you? God 
gave you an angel for a wife, and yet 
you could not trust her !” 

The brothers clasped hands. 

“T have been an arrant fool,” said 
Mark. ‘Can you forgive me ?—a fool, 
and not always an honest one. You 
may as well know all the truth. I had 
been robbing you for the last three 
years when Maulford came to make 
out that balance-sheet. I had been un 
lucky on the turf, and had speculated 
in mining shares in the hope of get 
ting back what I had lost, and had 
muddled away thousands of your mon 





ey. If Maulford hadn’t doctored the 
accounts, you must have known all 
about it. I've been an honest man 


since then—upon my soul, I have! I 
pulled up short, and haven’t wronged 
you of a sixpence—” 

“Curse your sixpences!”’ cried 
Vyvyan, rising feebly out of his big 
chair. ‘ There is something in this life 
dearer than money.” 

He went to the dressing-room door 
and called, ‘ Barbara !” 

He opened his arms as she came to- 
ward him, and took her to his breast. 

“My dearest love, I have wronged 
you,” he murmured, with unspeakable 
tenderness. ‘I know all now.” 

She answered not a word; and look- 
ing down at her blanching face, her 
husband saw that she had fainted in 
his arms. Half an hour afterward he 
knew a secret that promised the fulfill- 
ment of his fondest wish—a hope that 
had almost left him. He was not to die 
childless ; he was not to be the last of 
the good old line. Before the earliest 
leaflets of spring were unfolded, he 
might be a father. 


” 


—_———. 
CHAPTER XLIII. 


CLEARING THE ATMOSPHERE. 


From that day forward there was a 
new tenderness in Vyvyan’s manner to 
his wife. It seemed as if he could not 
be kind enough, could not be consider- 
ate enough, to make up for the great 


wrong his thoughts had done her. The 
man’s whole nature seemed to be 


changed by the ordeal through which 
he had passed. It was as if he had 
begun a new life. He was kinder to 
Mark than of old, despite that confes- 
sion which showed how very low his 
brother had sunk in folly and sin. 

He called Mark into his study one 
day, and told him of the hope that 
shone before him in the immediate fu- 
ture, like a star which beams so near 
the edge of earth’s horizon that it 
seems to belong to us more than all 
the other stars. 

“With God’s grace, there will be an 
heir or an heiress to this estate before 
next year is three months old, Mark,” 
said Vyvyau; “so you see I have been 
obliged to alter my will. I had given 
up all hope of children when I put you 
in for the land, and I thought my days 
were numbered. It’s only fair I should 
tell you of the change.” 

“You are very good,” said Mark, sti- 
fling a sigh. ‘Of course I knew that 
will was made under exceptional cir 
cumstances. I never expected it to 
stand, after—after we had found out 
that Didcott was wrong about your 
heart. Thank God that you have a 
good old age before you! I am more 
than content, so long as you leave me 
in my old berth at the quarries. And 
it’s very good of you not to have pitch- 
ed me out neck and crop, Vyvyan, aft- 
er what I told you the other day.” 

“No, Mark, I am not going to turn you out. 
The quarries will be yours when I am gone. I 
have put you in for those instead of the land. 
Priscilla has plenty. Take care of the business, 
and don’t get into any more muddles with your 
accounts. You may feel all the more interest in 
nursing the property, now that you know it will 
be your own.” 

“Vyvyan, you are a good fellow!” Mark ex- 
claimed, rapturously—“ an out-and-out brick! 
And I am glad there is going to be an heir. 
Yes, heartily, honestly glad. And if you would 
only start a dozen couple of harriers next season, I 
don’t think I should have anything left to wish for.” 
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“ Wouidn’t you, Mark? Well, I'll think about 


the harriers. But there are those boys of yours 
—my nephews,” said Vyvyan, making a wry face, 
for he could not forget their detestable maternal 
parentage just yet awhile. “I—I hope they’re 
not like their mother.” 

“Not a bit. They are every inch Penruths.” 

“Tm glad of that. And they are at school at 
St. Columb, you say? Poor little creatures! 
Where will they spend their Christmas holidays ?” 

“ At school, I suppose.” 

“That seems hard, with their uncle’s big half- 
empty house so near. Bring them over for a 
week or so, and let me see what they are made of.” 

“Oh, Vyvyan, that is kind of you! I am sure 
you will like them. They are such jolly little beg- 
gars, and as strong as fox-hound puppies.” 

“Let them come; they will do me no harm.” 

Christmas was close at hand, and Mrs. Trevor- 
nock and Flossie had been invited to remain at 
Place for that social season. They were to re- 
turn to Camberwell in the first week of the new 
year, when Flossie was to dance at a grand ball 
at one of the stuccoed palaces on Denmark Hill. 
Early in the new year, too, Major Leland was to 
take up his abode with them; and exquisitely as 
the house in South Lane was always kept, there 
would be much sweeping and garnishing neces- 
sary, in Mrs. Trevornock’s opinion, before uhings 
could be meet for his reception. She had already 
discussed with Flossie the desirability of a ma- 
hogany wardrobe with a plate-glass door, in place 
of the old-fashioned chest of drawers which now 
adorned the “ large airy bedroom” that had been 
offered to the competition of partial boarders five 
years ago. She had serious thoughts, too, of a 
new carpet, and something more fashionable in 
wash-stands than the existing arrangement in ja- 
panned deal. 

The mother was very happy in the new hope- 
fulness which brightened domestic life at Place. 
Barbara was glad, with a subdued gladness, al- 
ways tempered with sorrow; for it was ever in 
her mind that before her there lay a great grief 
as well as a strange untasted joy. There was to 
be loss as well as gain. The resolute eyes that 
had shone upon her in her darkest night of trou- 
ble, the strong hand that had helped her, were 
never to be near her again. It was in vain that 
Mrs. Trevornock and Flossie talked hopefully of 
the balmy spring days in which Major Leland 
was to regain health and strength, and be nursed 
and pampered out of all his ailments. Barbara 
had never forgotten her first thoughts when she 
looked into his face in the gray autumn light, and 
saw the stamp of death there. 

He had left Rockport, and was staying at the 
Somersetshire vicarage with his father and sister. 
A brief note to Mrs. Trevornock had announced 
his change of address. 

About a week before Christmas Miss Penruth 
called her brother aside one morning after break- 
fast, and announced that she had accepted an in- 
vitation to spend the sacred and mildly festive 
season at Plymouth. 

“T ought to have gone much earlier,” she said, 
“for there has been a course of Advent sermons 
that I should have rejoiced to hear; but I did 
not care to leave till you were out of danger, much 
as I value the opportunities which Plymouth af- 
fords.” 

“ That was very kind of you,” answered Vyvyan, 
civilly. ‘ But as there are such opportunities— 
I think you said—in Plymouth, don’t you think 
it would be better if you were to live there alto- 
gether, with an occasional friendly visit here, of 
course, to maintain family feeling ?” 

“ Vyvyan, am I to understand that you wish to 
get rid of me?” 

“T don’t want to put it offensively. But the 
fact is, you and Barbara have never cottoned to 
each other. You don’t seem to like her. I don’t 
know why, or ask why. The fact speaks for it- 
self. And then you have such a rooted objection 
to her sister, who is a good-natured, inoffensive 
little thing.” 

“ Inoffensive !”’ screamed Priscilla. “ Her flip- 
pancy would not be abashed by an archbishop. 
I see, Vyvyvan—I understand what has taken 
place. I have been undermined.” 

“My dear Priscilla!” 

“T have been undermined, and I had better go. 
I am not a pauper, to whom bed and board can 
be a matter of moment. I have an income which 
is more than adequate to my wants, and I have 
friends: yes, I thank Providence, I have friends 
who will gladly receive me, and will know how to 
value me.” 

And thus, without a word more, it became a 
settled thing that Miss Penruth should depart. 
There was no quarrelling, no disputation, vacilla- 
tion, she would and she would not, in the whole 
affair. She saw that her brother meant her to 
go, and she had too exalted a sense of her own 
dignity to run the risk of being told his meaning 
a second time. So Mark the sinner staid, and 
Priscilla the saint departed, and every one was 
pleased. 

Vyvyan’s health .and spirits mended rapidly 
after that understanding with his wife. He was 
a new man, and took new delight in old familiar 
things. He looked back at the days when he sat 
by the fire brooding upon sad fancies, and wait- 
ing for death: life seemed all the sweeter for 
that dark memory. 

“Death must come sooner or later to all of 
us,” he said to himself; “ but it was a freezing 
thought to think that he was standing on the 
threshold of my door.” 

He went so far as to write a brief letter to 


” 


Major Leland, thanking him for the promptitude | 


that had saved his life; and this he showed to 
Barbara before it was posted. 

“T don’t want him to think me ungrateful,” he 
said; “for I know he acted nobly. He might 
have let me die like a dog if he had chosen. I 
doubt if I should have been as generous in his 
place.” 

“T do not believe you would have acted ungen- 





| give back Esau’s birthright ? 
| Jacob was mean too, wasn’t he?” argued the lad. 





erously,” his wife said, with her grave, trusting 
look. 

She had been told just so much as was neces- 
sary of Mark’s story ; and she, her husband, Mark, 
and the two doctors, were the only people who 
ever knew the history of the crime by which Vyv- 
yan had so nearly lost his life. The gossip that 
followed the inquest flagged and dwindled and 
gradually died away, and the scandal of Mark’s 
foolish marriage became only a legend of Cam- 
elot life, a tale for Aunt Jooly to tell to future 
generations. 

Priscilla devoted herself for about a week to 
the task of packing up her belongings, which 
were numerous; and then, after a sour leave- 
taking of brothers and sister-in-law, she went her 
way, only to re-enter the house as a visitor. 

“T don’t think you'll often be troubled with 
me, Vyvyan,” she said, drawing her slim figure to 
its utmost height, as she stood on the threshold 
by the squire’s side, while her lighter luggage 
was being stowed into the carriage. The bulk 
of her possessions had gone before in one of the 
farm wagons. 

“You will be weleome whenever you please to 
come, Pris, so long as you come in a friendly 
spirit,” answered Vyvyan, touched by that kindly 
feeling which is apt to soften a man’s heart when 
he is getting rid of a troublesome relative. 

“You can not want me, Vyvyan,” retorted Miss 
Penrtth, in her severest voice. ‘ Don’t let there 
be any pretending between us. You have new 
relations, whose presence here has been made a 
perpetual insult to me. I leave the field open to 
those new relations. I yield to those new claims ; 
and I hope—yes, whatever I may feel as a wo- 
man, as a Christian I hope that the course you 
have taken may result in your happiness.” 

She emphasized this speech with a deprecating 
shrug, and a pensive elevation of her eyebrows, 
which implied that her fears were stronger than 
her hopes, gave her brother a frosty kiss, and 
then mounted the landau with an air of melan- 
choly dignity which must have been equal to Ma- 
dame Roland’s ascent of the scaffold. Vyvyan 
watched the carriage as it drove away, but he 
was rewarded by no backward look from his sis- 
ter. She sat with her face toward Launceston, 
and her back resolutely turned upon the home 
of her childhood. 

“In a better world I shall be better appre- 
ciated and better understood,” she said to herself. 
“ There I may find my proper level.” 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
A NEW GENERATION. 

Curistwas came, and the three sturdy boys 
from St. Columb, red-nosed and red-eared after a 
journey outside the coach, in their father’s care, 
arrived one frosty afternoon at Place. Mark had 
written to the school-mistress to tell her that the 
boys were motherless; and that worthy person 
had, with due caution, informed her three pupils 
that their mother was in heaven—a fact which 
they accepted with singular equanimity, proceed- 
ing forthwith to inquire where they should spend 
their holidays. Not a tear was shed, till the eld- 
est boy, inspired with a sudden terror, burst out 
into a lugubrious howl, and asked if his father 
had gone to heaven too. 

“We couldn’t do without pa,” he said. “Pa 
used to tell us about Jack the Giant-killer, and 
play with us by the fire, and take us for rides 
round the field on his horse, and give us pen- 
nies.” 

Loud was their delight when the father arrived 
one bleak windy morning, and announced that he 
was going to take them for a week’s holiday. 

““Who minds the house and scolds Lucy, pa, 
now that ma’s in heaven ?” asked Jack, the eld- 
est boy, when they were all in their perch behind 
the coachman, Mark occupying the box seat. 

“You are not going to the cottage, Jack. 
That’s shut up till somebody else wants to live 
there. You are going to a big house on the 
moors—ever so big.” 

“Ts that the house ma used to talk about when 
she was angry 2” inquired Jack, who was of the 
little-pitcher age, and had tolerably long ears— 
“the house she called Place ?” 

“Hush!” whispered Mark, putting up a warn- 
ing finger, and with a side-glance at the coach- 
man, whose face had no more expression than a 
dead-wall, but who might have been listening to 
that shrill small voice all the same. “ You mustn’t 
talk about your mother.” 

“Why not? She’s in heaven, Miss Powle says. 
Heaven is a nice place, isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes, yes.” . 

“Nicer than St. Columb?” 

“Ever so much nicer.” 

“ And St. Columb is nicer than Camelot. We 
shall all go to heaven one day, Miss Powle says, 
and then we shall see ma again. I hope she 
won't scold us as much as she did at the cottage, 
and that we sha’n’t have cold meat so often. 
Will there be washing-days in heaven ?” 

“No, no. You mustn’t say such things, Jack.” 

“Tm glad there'll be no washing-days, for we 
always had cold meat when there was washing.” 

“You are going to a house where you'll have 
hot meat every day,” said Mark, patting the chub- 
by cheeks ; “ but you mustn't talk so much about 
your dinner. It sounds greedy.” 

“Tam greedy,” replied the little lad, with ed- 
ifying candor. ‘Everybody says so. I sold my 
comforter to Billy Blake for a whortleberry pasty. 
Miss Powle said I was as bad as Esau—you know 
what Esau did, don’t you, pa ?—but she said Bil- 
ly was a mean boy, and she made him give me 
back the comforter. I couldn’t give him back 
the pasty, for I'd eaten it. Did God make Jacob 


“You mustn’t argue about your Bible, Jack. 


| You must read it, and ask no questions.” 


“ Ah, but there’s a book we learn out of —Bi- 


ble Questions, So you see you may ask questions 
about the Bible.” 

“Proper questions, of course, Jack—such as 
are printed in books, those may be asked. But 
you mustn’t mix up Billy Blake and Jacob. That’s 
wicked.” 

“Oh,” said Jack, gravely acquiescent, ‘then 
I'll read the Bible, and try not to think about 
what I’ve read, for fear I should mix up things.” 

The first effect of the fine old Tudor house upon 
these youthful spirits was to awe and subdue 
them. They were dumb when Barbara welcomed 
them; they had not a word for Mrs. Trevornock 
or Flossie. They bit their thumbs—not in the 
defiant manner of Shakspeare’s Sampson, but in 
absolute bewilderment of mind. They went about 
from room to room, clinging to their father’s coat 
tails, and gazing open-eyed and open-mouthed at 
the faded splendors which were to their unaccus- 
tomed eyes as solemnly grand as the vaulted aisles 
of a cathedral. They explored the stables under 
the same paternal guidance, and timidly patted 
the sleek necks of unknown horses, and made ac- 
quaintance with strange dogs, one of which ac- 
knowledged their juvenile attentions by an inward 
rattling sound of an alarming character, as if his 
whole internal economy were convulsed by wrath 
too deep to find utterance in vulgar barking. 

But by the time the little lads had been two 
hours at Place, and had been refreshed with meat 
and drink, this salutary awe wore off, and left 
them bolder than brass. They had already dis- 
covered that the old oak baluster rail was a cap- 
ital thing for sliding upon, and were making al- 
ternate descents, amidst peals of shrill laughter, 
when Vyvyan came in from his ride. 

The sound of that childish mirth, the cluster of 
rosy cheeks in the dusky hall, moved him strange- 
ly. He felt no anger at this profanation of the 
quiet old house, only a thrill of sweetest hope. 
His children’s laughter would be sounding thus 
some day, he thought; his children’s bright faces 
would greet him when he came home. O happy 
welcome! O sweet-smiling future, which made all 
life seem new! 

“Well, my little chaps,” he called out, with 
gruff good nature, “let’s have a look at you.” 

The laughter was hushed at the sight of this 
grim stranger. The boy in the act of sliding put 
the brake on, and descended slowly, his eyes 
rounded in a solemn stare. The other two stood 
still at the foot of the old brown staircase. 

“So you are all Penruths ?” said Vyvyan, prod- 
ding Jack’s red cheek with his bony finger. 

“Yes, pa says we are to be called Penruth 
now. Qur name was Peters till to-day. Ma was 
Mrs. Peters, but she’s in heaven.” 

“You mustn’t talk of your mother here,” said 
Vyvyan, frowning. 

“That’s what pa told us,” said Jack. “Is 
heaven a wicked place ?” 

“Heaven wicked—no !” 

“Oh,” said Jack, looking puzzled, “I thought 
perhaps it was a bad place, and that it was wick- 
ed of ma to go there, and that was why we mustn’t 
talk about her.” 

Phil, the second boy, and Harry, the baby, look- 
ed on open-eyed at this encounter, staring up at 
the tall gaunt uncle, and wondering who he was. 
Their father had told them a good deal about 
this unknown uncle, and had warned them how 
they were to behave to him: how they were not 
to chatter impudently, but only to answer when 
he spoke to them; for he was a very particular 
man, and was not used to children. And here 
was that irrepressible Jack arguing with this 
particular man on terms of equality! Phil, the 
prudent, gave him a nudge, and whispered that 
perhaps the strange gentleman was their uncle. 

Vyvyan’s quick ear caught the word. 

“ Yes, number two,” he said, looking down at 
the upturned wondering face, “I’m your uncle, 
sure enough. And what’s your name, my little 
man ?” 

“Philip.” 

“ And yours, number three ?” 

“ Harry.” 

“Good old family names, both of them. And 
you are Jack, I suppose, whom your father thinks 
such a philosopher. Well, Masters Jack, Phil, 
and Harry, welcome to Place. Make yourselves 
as happy as you can, in a quiet way.” 

“Were we being noisy when you came in?” 
asked Jack. 

“ Well, yes, there was a considerable riot.” 

“Miss Powle lets us make as much noise as 
that in recreation-time, and says nothing. But 
we have to be quiet at our lessons.” 

“We make faces, though,” said Harry, who 
could hardly speak plain, ‘‘and we pinch each 
other under the table.” 

“What a big house this is!” exclaimed Jack, 
staring round him at the dimly lighted hall, the 
panelled walls, and stags’ heads and armor. “Is 
it yours ?” ; 

“ Yes, it is mine, so long as I live to own it.” 

“Why isn’t it pa’s as well as yours?” asked 
Jack. ‘Brothers ought to share everything. 
Miss Powle says so, when we have apples giv- 
en us.” 

“Miss Powle doesn't belong to the landed gen- 
try, or she wouldn’t talk nonsense,” answered the 
uncle. 

“What's landed gentry ?” 

“ Jack,” eried Phil, “pa said you were not to 
ask questions.” 

“You seem fond of your father, young ones ?” 
said Vyvyan. 

“Yes, we all love pa. 
was cross—sometimes.” 

“Vevy offen,” said the baby. 

“Only on washing-days, or when we tore our 
clothes,” said Phil, deprecatingly. ‘Jack, you 
know ma’s in heaven, and it’s rude to talk about 


Pa’s always kind. Ma 





If Billy was mean, | 


her. If you don’t mind us sliding down the ban- 
isters, uncle, we'll go on playing.” 

| “TY think,” said Vyvyan, gravely, “that banis- 
| ters which were made in Cromwell’s time were 
| never meant to be slid upon. Besides which, you 





might break your necks. Come with me, young 
men, and I'll find some one to amuse you.” 

He marched the boys off to the drawing-room, 
where Barbara and her mother were talking to- 
gether in the deep embrasure of a window, while 
Mark and Flossie played draughts at a little table 
near the fire—Flossie rabidly eager for kings, and 
dashing through the enemy’s ranks with reckless 
gallantry, which generally resulted in wholesale 
slaughter. 

“What do you mean by abandoning these poor 
little chaps to their own devices ?” asked Vyvyan, 
coming to his own particular chair by the fire, 
while Barbara rose to greet him with that gentle 
reverence for his graver age which seemed more 
the manner of a dutiful daughter than a wife. 

He bent down to kiss the pale thoughtful brow. 

“Yes, dear, ever so much better for my ride,” 
he answered to her murmured inquiry. “The 
moorland air will soon blow back the old strength. 
And you, darling, what have you and your mother 
been doing all the afternoon ?” 

“We've been so amused with the little boys,” 
replied Mrs. Trevornock, “and their surprise at 
the house. It is quite a pleasure to hear their 
young voices ; and it makes one think—” 

“Of a day when there may be the sound of still 
younger voices,” said Vyvyan. “Yes, I thought 
of that when I heard their laughter.” 

“Do you think they are like the family ?” asked 
Mark, timidly, as if it were audacious to make 
such a suggestion. 

“Yes, I can see a look of my father in those 
young faces—a curious half-comic likeness—the 
face of middle age hinted at in the rosy cheeks 
and blue eyes of the child. Yes, they are genuine 
Penruths, Mark ; and we must take care they are 
brought up so as to do honor to the good old name.” 

The three ‘boys stood in a row before the fire, 
gravely allowing themselves to be roasted rather 
than offend the particular uncle by too much lo- 
comotion. Flossie, seeing how stupid and help- 
less they looked, and perceiving that complete 
annihilation would be the lot of her men before 
she was able to crown them, was moved to pity 
the children. 

“Come and have a romp in the picture-gallery,” 
she said, “and then you shall have some tea. I 
think I'll give you the game, Mark, if you’ve no 
objection.” 

“T think you've lost it,” retorted Mark, laugh- 
ing; and then he went off with them for a game 
at hide-and-seek in the long gallery out of which 
the bedrooms opened. 

From that time forward Flossie was the chil- 
dren’s prime favorite. They liked Barbara, who 
was always gentle and tender to them, but whose 
face had a look of settled sadness which kept 
them aloof. They loved Mrs. Trevornock, who 
had a pleasant way of loading their plates with 
all the most bilious things on the table, and who 
saved platefuls of dessert to carry up to their 
room, and administer to them at bed-time, where- 
by they went to bed in a sticky and semi-glutinous 
state, their cheeks and chins smeared with pre- 
served ginger and other confectionery, and fell 
asleep with their mouths full of macaroons; but 
they positively idolized Flossie, who romped with 
them, and told them stories, and gloried in all 
their most mischievous tricks, and was more imp- 
ish in her ways than any of them. 

“There isn’t a boy at Miss Powle’s equal to 
you,” said Jack. ‘ How I wish you went to school 
there! Wouldn’t she go on at you!” 

“Do you think I should lead her a life, Jack 2” 
asked Flossie, pleased at this compliment. 

“T believe you’d send her daft,” said Jack. 
“She ‘cocks her bonnet up at the back so high 
that some folks say she isn’t quite right in her 
head ; but if she had you to worry her, she’d cock 
it higher, and then they’d put her in Bodmin 
Asylum.” 

“Wouldn’t that be fun?” asked Harry, with 
juvenile hard-heartedness. 

“Well, come now, she might be a worse old 
woman,” remonstrated Phil, “though the plums 
in our Wednesday pudding are almost too far off 
to halloo to each other.” 

“You shall have a genuine plum-pudding to- 
morrow,” said Flossie—‘ such a pudding! How 
dreadfully ill you will all be next day!” 

“It’s worth being ill for once in a way, if one 
can have one’s fill of Christmas pudding,” retort- 
ed that young sensualist Jack. ‘Mrs. Gilmore’s 
making the pudding now. I ran into the kitchen, 
and saw her at it, and we’re all to give it a stir 
before we go to bed to-night, for luck.” 

‘“‘Ma never let us stir the pudding,” said Phil. 
“She used to be cross on Christmas-eve, because 
pa wasn’t with us. Sometimes Aunt Jooly used 
to come and bring us nuts and tell us stories.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 
SWEETER THAN MARRIAGE BELLS. 


Curistmas had come and gone, and the new 
year had begun. Mark’s three boys were back 
at school. They had departed regretfully from a 
land overflowing with treacle and clotted cream, 
otherwise thunder and lightning, but not wholly 
unblessed ; for Gilmore, the old housekeeper, had 
packed for them such a hamper as only the luckiest 
boys take back to school ; and Flossie had driven 
them down to the lodge, where the St. Columb 
coach was to pick them up, and had stuffed their 
pockets with sweetmeats ; and what with tips from 
Vyvyan and Barbara and Mrs. Trevornock, they 
had departed, as it were, in a shower of half crowns. 


| Mark went back with them, having certain ex- 


planations to make to Miss Powle, who had known 
her pupils hitherto by the name of Peters, and 
who was henceforth to cherish and honor them as 
Penruths. 

A day or two after the little boys left, Mrs. Tre- 
vornock and her younger daughter set off on their 
long wintry journey, Flossie elated at the idea of 
seeing shop windows again. 

“You will be kind to him, won’t you, mother 
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darling ?” said Barbara, when she and her mother 
were having their last five minutes’ loving talk 
together in her dressing-room, Mrs. Trevornock 
wrapped up to the chin in her daughter’s Christ- 
mas gift of sables. 

“ Kind to him, Barbara!” ejaculated the mother, 
whose thoughts were full of an approaching event, 
and who had made up her mind that the coming 
stranger was to be a boy. ‘‘ Kind to your baby! 
Why, I shall worship him !” 

“No, mamma dear; you don’t understand,” 
said Barbara, pale and grave to sadness. “I was 
speaking of Major Leland. He is to be with you 
next week, Flossie says ; and he has so much need 
of care and kindness.” 

“My dear child, I will do everything—every- 
thing that affection can do to make up to him for 
all he lost in losing you. But, oh, my love, Iam so 
thankful to God things happened as they did! To 
have had you in India during that fearful time ! 
I never went to bed at night after reading of those 
agonizing scenes without thanking God you were 
not there. It might have been, Barbara. You 
might have been sacrificed, like so many more 
brave true-hearted wives, innocent unconscious 
children. God has been very good to me.” 

“ And you will be good to him, mother—to him 
who avenged those innocent victims, who held 
his own life as nothing, and who, I fear, has lost 
it. I saw death in his face,” she said, stifling a 
sob; “and I should like to think that his last 
days were spent peacefully with you and Flossie, 
and in the garden where we were so happy. And, 
mother, if he were dying, and wished to see me 
again (as he might, perhaps), I would come at 
that sad hour—come at any hazard—to hold his 
hand at the last, hear his last sigh.” 

“You would not disobey your husband, dear. 
He has been so good.” 

“Yes, he is good; he hasa noble heart. 
lieve he would let me come.” 

“You mustn’t give way to such sorrowful 
ideas, pet,” urged Mrs. Trevornock, soothingly. 
“Major Leland is going to get well and strong 
again, and to go back to India, and be made a 
general of the Sudder Derwanee,” she added, 
having vague ideas of Indian distinction, derived 
from half-heard descriptions of places and peo- 
ple, dimly comprehended by a mind troubled, 
like Martha’s, about many things. ‘ We are go- 
ing to give him the strongest beef tea, and calves’- 
foot jelly, and eggs beaten up in sherry, and I 
know we shall -cure him of all the mischief done 
by that dreadful bullet. So you must be cheer- 
ful, dearest, and only think of pleasant things.” 

“The carriage is waiting, if you please, ma’am,” 
announced Gilmore; and Mrs. Trevornock, who 
knew that the coach would not wait more than 
five minutes even for people of distinction, bless- 
ed and embraced her daughter, gathered up hand- 
bag, umbrella, cloak, and other oddments, and, 
aided by Gilmore, conveyed herself down stairs 
to the hall, where Flossie was talking to Vyvyan 
and Mark in quite a family party. 

It was a hard thing for Mrs. Trevornock to 
leave her daughter just at this time, but Barbara 
had so set her heart upon the carrying out of 
Flossie’s scheme with regard to Major Leland 
that the mother was fain to give way. 

“ He needs you more than I can, mother,” she 
had whispered. ‘God will take care of me.” 

They were gone, and the old house seemed 
painfully silent without Flossie’s rippling laugh- 
ter, and the rustle of her silk flounces, and the 
air of movement and brightness which one frivo- 
lous young woman was able to impart to life in a 
quiet country house. But even in its stillness, in 
the gray winter days, it was a happier home than 
it had been before calamity so nearly wrecked it. 
Barbara and her husband were more united than 

“they had ever been—united by a hope and an 
expectancy which filled the mind of both. Vyv- 
yan’s grave tenderness would have won grateful 
affection from a more stubborn heart than Bar- 
bara’s. She had seen him dying, as she be- 
lieved, the victim of a mysterious doom ; she had 
held him in her arms when the death-damps were 
gathering on his brow; had watched beside him 
as he came slowly back to life; and in those aw- 
ful hours she had counted over the sum of his 
goodness to her. 

“If he should die and never know that I am 
grateful to him !” she said to herself at that time. 
And again, “ What have I ever done to prove 
my gratitude ?” 

And now he was well again, quite the old Vyv- 
yan, a rough-hewn figure, a rugged face; but that 
stern countenance was made beautiful by eyes 
that could kindle with tenderness when they look- 
ed at the fair young wife on the verge of woman- 
hood’s great ordeal. How deep was that love 
when, one March midnight, after he had been 
pacing the long gallery for hours with muffled 
feet, noiseless save for the loud beating of his 
heart, Didcott’s familiar voice called him to his 
wife’s dressing-room, and in the rosy fire-light, in a 
cradle festooned with soft snowy drapery, Vyvyan 
Penruth saw the round pink face of his first-born, 
and a pair of luminous eyes, more beautiful than 
he had supposed it possible for human eyes to 
be, looking boldly up at him. A being which 
had no existence an hour ago was here to claim 
and hold his own as Penruth of Place. The dis- 
tant bells rang out across the windy sky while 
the father still stood at gaze, wondering that so 
fair a creature could be mortal, and still more 
that it could belong to him. Mark had ridden 
off through the darkness to set the bells ringing 
by ringers forewarned and ready; Mark had 
shown honest hearty joy at the birth of the heir. 

This was the beginning of a new stage in Far- 
bara’s existence. It was almost as if the old 
putposeless life, so empty of real happiness, had 
been blotted out, and she had entered a world 
where all things were new. The vanished glad- 
ness of her youth was renewed to her in this in- 
nocent young life; the future, so dim and form- 
less before, took shape and meaning. The future 
meant Baby Vyvyan, and Baby Vyvyan’s joys and 
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sorrows, failures and triumphs. The young moth- 

er’s thoughts, which a little while ago had been 
so dull and stagnant, went rippling gayly down 
the river of years to the far-away point where the 
widening stream of boyhood runs into the broad 
ocean of mature life. She had something to hope 
for, something to dream of, in the days that were 
to come. All her being, all her power to love and 
suffer, to hope and rejoice, was not to be buried 
with the old lover, whose life was slowly but sure- 
ly ebbing to its dark close, far off in the old famil- 
iar home. 

Yes, George Leland’s days were numbered, and 
the number of them was dwindling to a point. 
Barbara had heard of him from her mother and 
Flossie very constantly since he had been an in- 
mate of the house in South Lane. Sometimes 
the letters had-been full of hopefulness ; the dark 
shadow of impending doom had been lifted for a 
little while, and all was sunshine. Major Leland 
had been wonderfully well; he had walked up 
and down the pathway by the hazels for an hour 
enjoying his cigar. He had gone with Flossie 
for a stroll in the Walworth Road, and had bought 
her some lovely gloves, and had made fun of the 
bonnets in Mrs. Jones’s window ; and he had eat- 
en with more appetite during the last few days, 
and had declared that Mrs. Trevornock’s mock- 
turtle soup was nicer than the real turtle at the 
Governor-General’s table. 

“He is very happy with us,” Flossie wrote in 
her last letter. “He never goes to London, to 
his clubs. He is not strong enough to face the 
east winds; and we seem to have nothing but 
east winds nowadays. Some of his club friends 
have been down to see him—men who were through 
the Mutiny—and it has been quite delightful to 
hear them talk of their adventures. One young 
ensign was evidently struck with me. They are 
all indignant about the Delhi prize-money, of 
which nobody has yet received sixpence; though 
the treasures of ever so many native jewellers, 
who had hidden their property when the Sepoys 
got possession of the city, were dug up after the 
siege—uncut sapphires and rubies and cat’s-eyes 
—wouldn’t you delight in being the owner of a 
fine cat’s-eye, so distinguished, you know ?—gems 
of untold value. Shawls, too, and embroidery of 
gorgeous colors, velvet, silk. It makes one’s 
mouth water to hear about such things. But 
these brave devoted soldiers are to have nothing. 
To hear of such injustice is enough to make one 
turn Radical, and insist upon the five points of 
the Charter, though you know, dear, that I am a 
stanch Conservative, and have always considered 
Radical opinions the essence of vulgarity.” 

Then had come other letters, sad in tone, which 
told of failing strength, sleepless nights, days of 
pain and restlessness. 

“A celebrated London doctor came down to 
see him yesterday,” wrote Mrs. Trevornock. “It 
was at his father’s wish, to please the father and 
sisters; for he is quite satisfied himself with Mr. 
Asplatt, the gentleman who attended me, and 
whom you may remember.” 

Might remember! Poor Barbara! Could she 
ever forget those dreary days of her mother’s ill- 
ness, which had made an epoch in her life, the 
days in which she had brought herself calmly to 
face the greatest sacrifice a child can make to fil- 
ial duty—the sacrifice of a woman’s fealty to her 
love? 

“ He is perfectly satisfied with Mr. Asplatt, who 
is most attentive, but on his father’s account he 
gave way and sent for Dr. Styles, whom Mr. As- 
platt recommended as the great authority on this 
particular complaint. Dr. Styles and Mr. Asplatt 
saw him together, and had a long talk afterward 
in the next room, and then Mr. Asplatt told me 
Dr. Styles’s opinion. You have asked me to hide 
nothing from you, darling, to tell you the actual 
truth, however cruel that truth may be, and I feel 
it my sad duty to obey you. The doctors have no 
hope, dearest. Everything is being done that can 
be done; but a long period of exposure and pri- 
vation, severest fatigue, heat and cold, has had a 
fatal effect on Major Leland’s constitution. The 
bullet which pierced his chest at Lucknow he 
might have recovered from, terrible as the wound 
was, for the lungs were untouched ; but the suf- 
fering he had undergone previously had sapped 
his strength, and there was no power of complete 
recovery. The voyage home prolonged his life, but 
the seeds of disease were deeply rooted, and nei- 
ther rest nor medicine could restore the strength 
he wasted so recklessly in the weary days of the 
Mutiny. He may linger for weeks, or even months, 
but he will never be well again. He knows this, 
dear, and waits for the end with beautiful resig- 
nation. I can not tell you how dear he has grown 
to Flossie and me in this sad time, and what a 
consolation it has been to us to nurse and care 
for him. His sister was anxious to come to him, 
and his father too would have come to see him 
again, but he wrote to beg them not. He had 
wished them all good-by when he was in Somer- 
setshire, he told them, and for them to meet again 
would be only to prolong sorrow.” 


the younger was just three weeks old, and when 
the window in Barbara’s dressing-room was all 
abloom with spring flowers, the colors and per- 
fume of which were supposed to have already en- 
gaged the infant’s attention, and to have set his 
budding faculties in motion. If he opened his 
eyes a little wider than usual, he was supposed to 
be “taking notice” ; a feeble smile was accepted 
as evidence of profound thought; a chuckle was 
taken for a burst of wit—so fondly did mother 
and father watch for the dawn of reason. On 
this fair April day, when all things had a happy 
look, Barbara sat by the window robed in white, 
pale as a saint in an old Flemish picture, the baby 
lying in her lap, and her mother’s letter in her 


and. 

Vyvyan the elder came in while she was read- 
ing it. 

“How sad your face is!” he said. 


“T hope 
there is no bad news in your letter %” 





“Only news I have been expecting for a long 
time,” she answered, quietly, handing him the let- 
ter as she spoke. 

He read it from the first line to the last with a 
face that was full of thought, but not of anger. 
Twice he glanced from the letter to his wife, as 
she sat looking up at him with sorrowful eyes 
and parted lips. 

“Would it make you happier to see him again 
before he dies? Would it be any comfort to you 
to bid him good-by 2” he asked. 

“Vyvyan, how did you know ?—how could you 

ess? That is the favor I wanted to ask you.” 

“T could read as much in your face. Well, I 
will be no churl to him at the last, though he was 
happier thap ! in winning your love.” 

“My first love, Vyvyan,” she said, gently, giv- 
ing him her hand. 

“What! Is there a second version of the same 
story? Is it possible for a woman to love twice ?” 

“T have learned to love you,” she answered. 
“T think I have been stony-hearted and slow to 
win, but your patient goodness has conquered 
even my cold heart. Do you despise my love, 
Vyvyan, because it has come so late ?” 

“ Despise your love, my treasure, my delight!” 
he cried, kneeling by her side. “If a rough-hewn 
fellow like me could find words to express idola- 
try, I would tell you the value I set upon your 
love. I have been your faithful slave, Barbara, 
from the hour I first saw you. I should have 
been your slave to the last, had you treated me 
ever so badly. And now, dear, if you are very 
sure that it will be a consolation to you to see 
Major Leland once more—remember how full of 
pain such partings are—we will go to London as 
soon as you are strong enough to travel. I owe 
him some recompense, poor fellow; for I fear I 
was sadly wanting in gratitude that night when 
he dragged this weary body and soul of mine out 
of the jaws of death. I thought life such a worth- 
less boon just then that I resented his imperti- 
nence in forcing the gift upon me. Now, now 
that life is worth having, I can afford to thank 
him for his pluck and readiness.” 

So it was settled between husband and wife, 
without further discussion, that they should go ‘to 
London and spend a week ar two at a West End 
hotel, so soon as Barbara should feel capable of 
taking such a journey. Gilmore, who had been 
promoted to the office of nurse, and who believed 
that no such infant as Vyvyan Penruth had ever 
yet adorned the earth by his presence, was to ac- 
company her mistress, in charge of that wonder- 
ful baby. 

“Vyvyan,” said Barbara, looking up at him 
with earnest eyes when this journey had been de- 
cided, “ there is nothing you have ever done for me 
—and you have loaded me with benefits—which 
has so proved to me the goodness of your heart 
as this act of to-day.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE TRANSPLANTING OF 
TREES. 


T is estimated that of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of trees sold from the various nurseries 

in this country in the course of a year, at least 
one-third die on the hands of the purchaser when 
they are transplanted. For this excessive mor- 
tality the nursery-men are always blamed, as the 
purchaser will never acknowledge that it arises 
from any neglect or ignorance of his as to the 
mode of planting. It is the almost universal 
failing of our people to believe that they can each 
of them do anything else that any other person 
can do. This is especially the case in farming 
and gardening. There is scarcely a banker, mer- 
chant, tradesman, or mechanic in the country who 
does not think that he can run a farm, or profit- 
ably engage in fruit-culture or truck-raising. When 
they retire from commercial life, they almost al- 
ways enter into one or the other of these pur- 
suits, either as a source of direct or indirect profit, 
and after a few years of trial, find out by their 
balance-sheets or investment accounts that they 
lose money, often very heavily, and in disgust 
sell their country places at a heavy discount on 
the cost to some novice as self-conceited as them- 
selves, who goes through the same experience, 
and who arrives at the same results. Bewitched 
with the idea that farming and horticulture are 
arts that do not require any special training on 
the part of those who follow them, they rarely 
buy a book or subscribe to a journal making 
these arts a specialty. If they employ in gar- 
dening operations a so-called gardener, it is too 
frequently a man of the cheapest kind as far as 
wages are concerned, but one whose ignorance 
makes him the most expensive employé on the 
place. For this reason respectable and responsible 
nursery-men refuse to warrant or guarantee the 
trees they sell to grow after they leave the nursery. 
Another frequent source of disappointment in 


| transplanting trees arises from the desire on the 


| part of the buyer to get as much as he can for 
This letter arrived early in April, when Vyvyan | 


his money. He accordingly will buy timber in- 
stead of trees. The nursery-man will advise him 
to buy small trees, but as he sells his old over- 
grown stock at proportionately far lower prices 
than the younger stock, such buyers are the only 
customers who take it off his hands. Again, this 
class of customers almost always grudge the cost 
of properly packing the trees, although nursery- 


| men seldom charge more than sufficient to cover 


the bare cost of doing so. Such customers would 
laugh at a buyer who, purchasing cloths or mus- 
lins from them, should order them shipped with- 
out being packed in bales or boxes. We have 
frequently seen nursery trees tied up in fagots, 
shipped a hundred miles or more, with their bare 
roots exposed to the harsh drying winds and sun 
on the forward deck of a steamboat, or in slatted 
cars on a railroad. The buyer who orders them 
sent in this exposed way should not complain if 
he loses one-third; the wonder is that he saves 
one of them. 
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To guard against such disappointments, which 
are the more aggravating because they involve 
loss of both money and time, we give the follow. 
ing simple directions for buying and transplant- 
ing trees. 

Always buy your trees of the nearest reliable 
nursery-man, for if he is well acquainted with his 
business, he will always keep for sale those va- 
rieties which do best in the section of country in 
which he resides. It is best to consult with him 
as to what varieties to purchase, especially if you 
are inexperienced. 

Give your orders as early in the season as pos- 
sible. By so doing you will get the first and best 
selection of his stock, and having a longer season 
to plant in, you will be able to do it more at your 
leisure, and consequently in a better manner. 

Never buy peach-trees over one year old; plums 
and cherries, apples and pears, over two years 
old; grape-vines, unless pot-grown, over one year 
old; ornamental trees, unless wanted for special 
purposes, such as road or street planting, over six 
or seven feet high; shrubs, over two years old; 
resiniferous evergreens, not over four or five feet 
high; and flat-leaved evergreens, over two feet 
high. Trees within these limits can be taken up 
with nearly all their roots, and will scarcely show 
any signs of their removal, if properly planted and 
afterward attended to. A few trees and shrubs, 
such as magnolias, with thick and fleshy roots, 
should be had pot-grown if possible; otherwise 
they should not be over two years old. 

When giving your orders, direct that the trees 
and shrubs be well packed, if they are to be trans- 
ported any distance. If to be brought home in 
your own carts or wagons, provide a liberal sup- 
ply of coarse hay or straw, well dampened, to stuff 
in between the roots, and also provide old horse- 
blankets or sail-cloths to cover them well up, so 
as to keep out the sun and air. Magnolias, tulip- 
trees, and similar rooted trees should have their 
roots puddled, that is, dipped in thin mud, for if 
their roots once get much dried, they will seldom 
recover. 

When you receive the trees, before opening the 
bundles, open some trenches two or more feet 
wide and sixteen inches deep. Into these place 
the trees or shrubs upright, one at a time, and 
cover the roots with soil, pressing it down firmly 
with the foot. The trees should be placed suffi- 
ciently far apart to allow their being drawn out 
without disturbing their neighbors when wanted for 
permanent planting. This is technically known 
as “heeling in.” As they are heeled in, all the 
bruised or injured roots should be cut back to 
just behind the contused parts. The tops should 
be pruned back about one-third their length; but 
do not prune back clear to the main stem, as is 
often done, and so make whip-stalks of them. 

Never plant trees when the soil is wet or clod- 
dy, but wait until it isin a friable condition. Nor 
is it best to plant during a rainy day, as many 
ignorant people suppose; the soil soon gets too 
wet, and sets about the roots like brick clay, and 
the work will not be properly done. Let the holes 
for the trees be dug out at least a foot larger 
than the diameter of the roots. The depth must 
be in accordance with the size and character of 
the tree; sixteen or eighteen inches is generally 
sufficient for young trees. The tree should not 
be set deeper than it was in the nursery. Do 
not mix any crude or artificial manures with the 
soil used to fill in the holes; if the soil is poor, 
bring some that is richer from some other part of 
the farm or garden. Any soil that is rich enough 
for potatoes, corn, or wheat is rich enough for 
young fresh-planted trees. Many fussy persons 
lay great stress upon reversing the sides of the 
tree when planted, that is, placing what was its 
northerly side in the nursery row to the south 
when planted. All this is sheer nonsense, for 
young trees in the nursery rows are protected by 
each other, and are not old enough to be affected 
by the points of the compass. When the holes 
are dug out, bring the trees, two or three at a 
time, from the heeling-in trench, and commence 
planting, spreading out the roots evenly in the 
hole, filling in the soil, pulverizing it with the 
spade as this is done, and spreading evenly over 
the roots, at the same time gently shaking the 
tree up and down, so as to fill in the interstices 
between the roots with soil. When the hole is 
half or two-thirds filled, press the soil down firmly 
with the sole of the foot; but do not stamp it 
down with the heel, as in setting a post, for a tree 
and a post are entirely different things. When 
the soil is all filled in, again tread it down gently 
and firmly, but avoid mounding up any earth 
against the tree; to the contrary, the surface 
should be dish-shaped, so as to retain the rain- 
fall, and not to shed it off. If the weather is dry, 
and likely to continue so for any length of time, 
give a pailful of water to each tree; and after it 
has settled away, put on three or four inches of 
mulching of leaves, waste hay or straw, or corn 
fodder. This mulching must be removed in the 
early winter if there is any danger from field-mice 
barking the trees, as it harbors them. If mulch- 
ing is not used, the water can be given when the 
hole is two-thirds filled with soil, and when it has 
drained away, the remainder of the soil may be 
filled in. This will prevent the surface from cak- 
ing or becoming hard, which is injurious to freshly 
planted trees. Young trees planted in the spring 
seldom require staking if their tops have prop- 
erly been pruned back ; if planted in the autumn, 
they should be staked. Especial care must be 
taken to keep out cattle from the inclosure in 
which the trees are planted. A cow can ruin 
fifty trees in a night by browsing on and pulling 
at them. Grass and weeds must also be pulled 
up as they appear, especially within the circum- 
ference of the mulching. 

By following these instructions, not one tree in 
a hundred need be lost. The old aphorism that 
“what is worth doing is worth doing well” applies 
with full fogce to tree-planting. The planter may 
make up the money loss, but lost time he can not 

make up in this operation if it fails of success, 
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VENUS AND MARS AT THE 
LOUVRE. 

UPERCILIOUS learned men have a trick of 
snubbing us by saving that of which we con- 
fess our ignorance is “what every school-boy 
knows.” There are séme things, even in Greek 
and Latin, which the average school-boy is not 
likely to forget. Of all the “Stories from Homer,” 
if once read, he will be sure to retain that of Ve- 
nus and Mars (they are called Aphrodite and 
Ares) being caught in the net by Vulcan, husband 
of the frail goddess, and unmercifully laughed at 
by the scandal-loving court of Olympus. But 











VENUS AND MARS AT THE LOUVRE GALLERY, PARIS. 


the French God of War, represented by Napoleon 
Bonaparte seventy or eighty years ago, was guilty 
of carrying off a Venus that did not belong to 
him, and many other fine works of ancient classic 
art. It is true that the Romans, in their heyday of 
military conquest and imperial pride, had robbed 
the Greek cities and temples of these identical 
treasures. In the small island of Melos, which 
lies half way between the Morea, or Peloponne- 
sus, and Crete, there was a statue of Venus the 
Victorious, by some unknown sculptor, which we 
consider to have been the noblest female fig- 
ure that ever an artist created. It was brought 
to Italy at some period, and is now to be seen in 


enter by the Pavillon Dénon, from the Place du 
Carrousel, and pass down stairs to the ancient 
sculpture gallery, at the end of which, in the left- 
hand corner, stands this marble beauty, a joy for- 
ever to pure and refined taste. They call her the 
Venus de Milo, and some people are naturally led 
to suppose that she was made by a Greek sculp- 
tor named Milo; but “ Milo” is only the Italian 
variation of “Melos,” the name of her native 
Grecian isle, which was some time under Egyp- 
tian dominion. By-the-way, let us not be too cer- 
tain whether it was by the Romans of the empire 
or by the later Italians that this statue was re- 








the galleries of the Louvre, at Paris. You may | moved from its original place. If we knew the 


barbarian who had the cruelty to break her arms, 
we would expose him to eternal infamy ; but per- 
haps it was done by accident, in the fall of a tem- 
ple. At any rate, here is the modern Gallic im- 
personation of Mars, a queer little French soldier 
of the Jigne, staring at her colossal form in a lu- 
dicrous attitude of wonder. Times are greatly 
changed with the Olympian divinities since Homer 
chanted his glorious epic tale of Troy and its su- 
perhuman friends and foes. Poetry and the fine 


| arts still keep alive the memory of those de- 


throned idols of the human imagination still so 


| familiar to the men of modern times. 
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bottom of the wrapper is trimmed with a side-pleated ruffle and 
a gathered strip of cashmere, and with a row of braid, as shown by 
the illustration. Brocade, lace, and bows of satin ribbon complete 
the trimming. 


Border for Children’s Dresses.—Holbein-Work. 
See illustration on page 116. 
Tus border is worked on white Java canvas with red and blue 
cotton in Holbein-work. The canvas is ravelled out seven-eighths 
of an inch deep on the edges. 


Silk Gauze Evening Dress. 

Tre basque of this white silk gauze dress is made of faille, and 
is buttoned behind. The front is covered plastron fashion with 
gathered white gauze, finished with faille folds, and the sleeves are 
covered with puffs of silk gauze. Bows of satin ribbon and clusters 
of currants and leaves trim the basque as shown by the illustration. 























Trimmings for Evening Dresses, Figs. 1-6. 

Tue wreath Fig. 1, the spray Fig. 2, and the touffe Fig. 3 are 
made of pale yellow tea-roses and buds, leaves of green and brown 
shaded velvet and satin, black berries, white flowers, and elastic 
stems. 

The wreath Fig. 4 is made of lustrous brown leaves, finished in 
the back with a touffe composed of a red, a white, and a pink aster, 
from which depends a short vine of similar leaves, mignonette, and 
asters. Similar flowers compose the touffe Fig. 6. The spray Fig. 5, 


Box with Flowers in Renaissance Embroidery, 
Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 116. 
Tus long four-cornered box is covered with maroon velvet. The 
lid is ornamented with a spray of geraniums, artistically worked in 


Fig. 4.—Wreatn or Asters, 
MIGNONETTE, AND LEAVES. 
[See Figs. 5 and 6.] 





Fig. 1.—Wreatu or Tra-Roses, 
Leaves, AND Berrtes.—[See 
Figs. 2 and 3.] 








Renaissance embroidery. 
The leaves and flowers 
are embroidered  sepa- 
rately, and are arranged 
as seen in the illustra- 
tion. The embroidery is 
worked on a foundation 
of white silk reps in 
dovetailed satin — stitch 
with split filling silk. 
The ends of the thread 
should be carefully con- 
cealed, so as to make the 
work look alike on both 
sides. Fig. 2 shows the 
manner of working a 


designed for trim- 
ming the dress, is 
composed of red, 
white, lilac, and 
brown asters, mign- 
onette, lustrous 
brown leaves, and 
elastie stems. 






Sixx Gauze Eventnc Dress. 
Insertion for 
Bed-Linen, In- 
fanis’ Dresses, 
etc.—White 


Cashmere Wrapper. 
Tue fronts of this garnet cash- 
mere wrapper are folded on the out- 
side in revers, and are completed by 









Embroidery. a plastron of garnet brocade. The ' ’ leaf, and Fig. 3 shows 
Tus insertion is Fig.2.—Spray ror Wreatn, Fig. 8.—Tovurre ror WreatH, _ revers are faced with gros grain, and Fig. 6.—Tovrre ror — Fig. 5.—Spray For the flower, bud, and 
worked on batiste Fig. 1. Fig. 1. trimmed with woven braid. The Wreatn, Fic. 4. Wreath, Fic. 4. calyx. Having — trans- 
or linen in overcast, ferred the outline of a 
knotted, and satin stitch. The material is partly eS ee ee Se ee — bate ee leaf to the material, run a fine flower wire along 























































cut away inside of the squares, as shown by the ih the outlines and veins. _For the veins the wire 
illustration. : ith should first be wound with silk, and the end of 
aT i/ each vein fastened on the wrong side of the 
Borders for Children’s Dresses. tl ' oa er Gs Vita work. Button-hole stitch the edge of each 
Holbein-Work and Vienna Cross Stitch. HH ili 1 : ‘ 4 if tty J // 7, 4 leaflet closely, stretch hea cages Lem rame, 
Fi 1 d 2 ACT fhe: i ¢ ' | } fi 7 and work the embroidery in dovetailed satin 
igs. 1 an 4 vi hilt iC \\ | Mi d TH stitch with olive silk in three shades, and the 
TuesE borders are worked on white Java can- ily ii {Mit ni I J Kili dark parts with maroon silk, as shown by Fig. 2. 
vas with red and blue cotton in Holbein-work \ Hi a 1 H After finishing the embroidery cut away the 
and in Vienna cross stitch. The edge of the can- \ \M projecting material along the edge of the leaf, 
vas is ravelled out three-quarters of an inch deep. | NN and for the middle rib, on the wrong side, 
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Fig. 2.—Borner ror CHILpREN’s Dresses. 
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fasten a piece of wire wound with silk and laid 
double, the projecting ends forming the stem, 
which is likewise wound with silk. For the large 
leaf, which requires a thicker stem, set on several 
pieces of wire from the wrong side. The petals 
of each flower are worked in a similar manner 
with pink split filling silk in four shades, For 
the five-cornered calyx bend fine flower wire into 
the shape shown by the illustration, and begin- 
ning at the point darn it in point de reprise with 
olive silk, Fasten together five of these points, 
cover them at the ends with a little wadding, and 
wind the wires closely with green silk. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mus. 8S. C. G.—What is called scrim will be suitable 
for your vestibule curtains. It is sheer cream white 
linen, with stripes like hem-stitching woven in it. It 
costs 40 to 50 cents a yard. Or else get small-figured 
guipure or Nottingham net. 

Mariz.—You will find the names of the Chicago 
newspapers in a Chicago directory. 

Mus. H. L. S., anv Orners.—To glaze a picture is 
simply to frame it under glass. Mount your engravy- 
ing on card-board, and put a mat of tinted paper over 
the edges, if you like. 

Capvorx.—A gracefully written letter of congratula- 
tion to your friend on her wedding would be much 
more satisfactory to her than a formal card. It is 
the fashion, moreover, at present to avoid stereotyped 
phrases in letters of this sort. 

Raymonp.—Directions for making rugs from car- 
pet ravellings were given in Bazar No. 12, Vol. V., a 
copy of which will be mailed to you on receipt of 10 
cents. 

Cuniosity.—Finger-bowls are brought on the table 
the last thing before the meal is finished, and one is 
placed beside each plate by the waiter, A slice of 
lemon is in each bowl, and it is about half filled with 
water. 

Country Sunsorimser.—White curtains of the sheer 
linen known as “scrim,” and edged with antique lace, 
are most suitable for your sitting-room, which is also 
to be your parlor. The furniture should be of various- 
sbaped chairs, not more than two alike, and all easy 
and comfortable. Some of these may be covered, to 
match the sofa, with raw silk, or with cretonne, or fig- 
ured jute, while others may be embroidered, or have a 
plush cover, or else Turkish towelling over a wicker 
frame. The carpet, whether ingrain or body Bruszels, 


should have a mottled ground, without flowers, and | 
with a border around the room. Such furnishing need | 


not be more costly than stereotyped sets of reps, or 
even hair-cloth, 


Mrs. DovGias.—Knitted Dolmans are not fashion- | 


able wraps. You should have a light cloth coat for 
cool days in June. Instead of blue bunting for your 
travelling suit in the summer, select one of the pretty 


beige shades, or else mastic, in all-wool French bunt- | 
For your visiting suit get a brocaded coat basque | 
of black or colored silk, with plain silk of the same 


ing. 


color for the trimmed skirt. 


L. M. C.—A brocaded basque will be in good taste | 


with your plain silk skirt, but the sleeves must be of 


brocade, not of the plain silk. Read about such cos- | 
tumes in the description of the Prince Albert Basque 


Suit given in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 7, 
Vol. XII 


Brese.—Your sample of old-fashioned silk will be 


very pretty and stylish for a spring suit, and for cool 
days in summer. It is quite worth new foulard silk of 
plain dark blue or else dull red, to match one of the 
colors in your sample; but if you object to the ex- 
pense, get all-wool French bunting of the dark blue 
shade, and make a full skirt of the wool goods, with 
an over-dress of the silk. The Shirred Polonaise pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. XIII, will be a 
good design, or else the Prince Albert Basque and 
Paniers shown in the same paper. The fringe might 
be used to edge either the polonaise or the paniers. 

Unk Fianoer.—Your sample of mastic-colored wool 
will look well with a plain full skirt like that illus- 
trated in the present number, with a coat and deep 
apron of darker brown cloth or cashmere. There is a 
fancy for making dresses of these light shades all of 
one color, though sometimes of two shades, instead of 
combining them with gay figured goods of contrasting 
colors. The Prince Albert Basque and Panier Drapery 
illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. XIIL, will be a good 
model for you. Wear your hair in the low Grecian 
knot, which young ladies have adopted, and call it 
ad VAnglais. 


Anxious Novioe.—Your costume is suitable for an 


afternoon reception. A call is expected from you aft- 
er the reception, whether you were present or not. 

H. E. 8.— 
your silk of oil and dust. 

Mrs. F. C. M. 
short full skirt by pattern illustrated in the present 
number, and have a deep apron drapery on the front 
and sides only. Put rows of the braid straight around 
the apron and the skirt. Have a box-pleated blouse- 
waist with three pleats in front and three behind. 
Wear a wide white surcingle belt.—A lacquered Japa- 
nese tray will be pretty for your card-receiver. Geta 
light cream-colored leather card-case for carrying vis- 
iting-cards. White china is preferred, without gilt 
bands. The sets of colored china, such as blue and 
white, are preferred for table use. Canton flannel ta- 
ble-covers are much more used than those of stamped 
flannel. Dark paper-hangings in quaint Oriental de- 
signs are very fashionable, especially for halls, dining- 
rooms and libraries. 





SaratoGa Sprines, August 20, 1879. 

Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. City: 

Gentlemen, — Having noticed your advertise- 
ment in the Daily Saratogian, I wish to add to 
your list of testimonials my own. Thirteen years 
ago I was sick with Bright’s Disease for eight 
months without receiving the slightest benefit 
from the doctors. Fortunately my attention was 
called to your medicine, “Constitution Water,” 
and after using two bottles I was entirely cured. 
Any one afflicted in like manner should not hesi- 
tate to use your remedy. I should be happy to 
see any one on the subject who is in doubt as to 
the truthfulness of this statement. 

Yours truly, L. R. Cusnine. 

“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 

medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 


ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 


For 


complaints and childhood weakness a sey: 7° 
r.—[Com.} 


sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St. 





Ammonia diluted with water will cleanse , 


—Make a blue flannel dress with a 


| Gen. Agent, C 


but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female | 





Orrice or “Tux Cunistian Reoorver,’ 
Putiape puta, Pa., September 23, 1879. 
James B. Horner, Esq., 
59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City: 

Dear Sir,—Please send me three packages of 
your Marshall's Prepared Cubebs. My wife is 
suffering with a severe cold, and for the cure of 
all such diseases as Catarrh ‘and cold in the head 
I have found nothing to equal your remedy. I 
suffered with Catarrh for seven years, and never 


Positoation Derartment A. M. E. Cucre 


| had any relief until I tried your celebrated Cubeb 


Cigarettes, and to-day am entirely cured. 
Yours very truly, 
W. G. Warsrss, D.D. 
The above remedy for sale by druggists, cigar 
dealers, and at the Depot, 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
City. Sample box sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents.—[ Com. } 





THE TORTURES OF NEURALGIA. 


Turse are being mitigated, and in a large num- 
ber of cases wholly removed, by the use of ‘ Com- 
pound-Oxygen,” the new revitalizing agent which 
is now attracting such wide attention. Our 
“ Treatise on Compound - Oxygen” sent free. 
Drs. Srarkey & Paxen, 1112 Girard Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.—[ Com. ] 








Lapres may now obtain a pure and beantiful com- 
plexion by natural and harmless means. A Descriptive 
Treatise explaining how to obtain this long sought 
for result will be sent to v. lady reader of the 
Bazar who will send their address to Tue ToiLer 
Mask Co., 1164 Broudway, New York.—[{Com.) 




















Corvine Wuker.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newardealers cénerally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 


pastry. Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, In igestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat Baxtne Powp DER Co., New York, 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &e. 


Send 3c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 


The THOM PSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
i WAVE (which justtook 
.* 1st Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather, It is the “latest” 
iZ/ and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
, times longer than ANY other wave made. 
( Price, ‘$4 to $12. Sent, C.O.D., 
with privilege of gen 'o be had ONLY of 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 210 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





eee 1879, by Mrs, C. Thompson. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 





J.J. CONNER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and geutlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with a taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, addr 
Miss WA RY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


BOSTON ANGELICA SLIPPERS, 








While warming the feet, produce an agreeable feeling | 
| throughout the whole body, and are a protector against 


all diseases due to irregular blood circulation, At all 
Drug ae a - er Shoe Establishments. 
ITTENTON, 7 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


—— DED by Massachusetts Board of Health— 
Infants’ Food. Cheap, easily made, equals mothers’ 
milk. Recipe $1. Jno. Munro, Bathurst V: 











INDIGO BLUE. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF | 


Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 


SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
COM BINGS made up by a new improved 





For neatness, elegance of engraving, and contents gen- 
| erally, it is unsurpassed by any publication of the kind 
| yet brought to our notice.—PirrssurGH GazeETTE. 


| HARPER'S 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than | 


by any other house. 


HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im-_ 


ported, 15c. each; $1 50 per dozen. 


Advice ae by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 


DIAPHOLINE, the new dressing to stain or | 


dye any shade of hair to a handsome drab, ashes of 
roses, or mouse color, $2 00 per bottle. 
HAIR ‘TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of churge. 
Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box. 


An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoises | 


Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 


Send for our New Catalogue, ‘‘ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- | 


paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L, SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


PATENT READY WOUND _ 





OBBIN 


‘For Shuttle Sewing-Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 








Send Seven Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 


MERRICK ( So" Broadway, N 
THREAD 


-¥. 
276 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Mention the Duser when you write. 


248 Chestnut St., Phila. 
NOTICE. 





EARLY VOLUMES 
OF 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 
AND 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS beg 
leave to state that, six months from 
date, they will destroy the plates and 
all copies on hand of HARPER’S WEEK- 
Ly and HarPER’s Bazar up to the year 
1869, inclusive. Parties desiring to 
complete their files of these journals 
are requested to send in their orders 
before July 31, 1880, as, after that date, 
the publishers will be unable to supply 


the numbers of the WEEKLY and Bazar | 


issued before January, 1870. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

Volumes of the WEEKLY or Bazar, bound in 
cloth, each containing the Numbers for a year, 
will be furnished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, 
postage prepaid. 


There are 23 volumes of the WEEKLY and | 


12 volumes of the BAZAR now ready. 














In ae to introduce our paper, the Li tote 
cheapest and most entertainin rin 

Nimriea, we will send portapesd for’ mos. 
* pstigan sending their name and 
a cts. or five 3c. stamps and in ad- 
dition we will sen to each 


soma wag A 
Kmeriean” an Mokejer 

mposers, choice 
mean if purchased at 35 cts. each 


would cost $5.60. gl ps we a 


be _ repeated, so order 
CHASE E & CO., Publishers," ‘iegthane.3 Mass. 





TERMS. 


Four Cents a Number. 
|  Sryete Supscriptions for one year, 
| $1 50; Five Susscriprions, one year, 
$7 00—payable in advance. 
free. 


IOs 2 
Postage 


Supscriptions may begin with any 
| Number. When no time is specitied, it 
will be understood that the subscriber 
desires to commence with the Number 
issued after the receipt of order. 
| Remittances should be made by Post- 
| Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
| risk of loss. 
| Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 

(Se Thirteen Numbers of Harrer’s Young 
Prope will be furnished to every yearly subscriber 
to Harper’s WEEKLY fur 1880; 07, Harper’s 
YounG Propte and Harrer’s WEEKLY “a be sent 
to any address for one year, beginning with the first 
Number of Harrer’s WEEKLY for January, 1880, 
' on receipt of $5 00 for the two Periodicals. 





PRESS NOTICES. 

‘“Harrer’s Youn@ Prorre has been adopted as a 
| School Reader in some of the schools in Tennessee 

and Kentucky.” 

We hasten to commend this new pictorial weekly 
| for young folks. It contains a great deal of excellent 
reading at a low figure, and will be worth thousands of 
| dollars to every community where the boys and girls 
| are induced to read it, and its kind, in preference to the 
| silly, corrupting stuff now so popular.—Sunday-School 
Journal, N. Y., edited by the Rev. Dr. Vincent. 

The Young Peor.e has been from the first success- 
ful beyond anticipation.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

The articles and stories have a high tone, and are 
| within the comprehension of the young; the illustra- 

tions have an educational point, instead of a demor- 
alizing attraction, and altogether we may regard the 
publication as one of the best—if not the very best— 
of those which appeal directly to the tastes of the 
young people.—N, Y. Star. 

Harper's YounG Peopre has won its way already 
to the hearts of its patrons. * * * It affords healthful 
reading for the young folk, and deserves hearty sup- 
port.—Utica Herald. 

Attractive, well filled, wholesome, and finely illus- 

| trated.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 

If any of the young people for whom the pages are 
made do not like the reading provided for them, they 
must be altogether different from all the young people 
we have ever known.—N, Y. Evening Mail. 

Youne Propte is just as artfully suited to the tastes 
| of boys and girls as Harper’s other famous periodicals 
to the likings of adults. * * * The new paper prom- 
ixes to be a model of its kind. It is full of innocent 
fun and useful kuowledge, made really entertaining. 
The pictures are many and good.—N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce. 

A weekly paper for children which parents need 
not fear to let their children read at the family fire- 
side.—Hartford Daily Times. 

A very bright paper, * * * just the paper to take 
| the eye and secure the attention of the boys and girls. 

—Springjield Daily Union. 

Harper's Youne Propte is edited with rare judg- 

| ment, und the pictures and reading are as attractive 
as any child or parent can wish.—The American Book- 


gs) NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


TO MOTHERS:—You take an 
Umbrella to protect you from 
Sun and Rain—why not use the 
same for the baby? Nothing 
will shield as well. Umbrelias 
put on old style of carriages. 

ALS, 
820 Broadw ay, New York. 











NOTICEH! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Pa a Patterns, known 
as ‘‘ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ORGAN PIANO 
BEATTY PIANO 


KW UBGAN Stops, 3 sod eo Tongue 

xacwaaies Walnut Case, w: 'd G years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cov Oe peck: $143 to $265. Before 
you buy be sare to write me. Illustrated Newspaper sent Free. 
Address DANL. F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 


BARLOWS |THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 


r Sal 
D. SWILTBERGER P Prop., 
233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 











Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing | 


remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. adies 


e,Canada. | may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. 


Beware of Intations. 


ADELINA PATTI. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garpen. 
Lonvon, Ene., June 16, 1879.—Mrssns. Caamprin 
& Co.: Madame Adelina Patti asks you to send her 
immediately by the next steamer five dozen of your 


LIQUID PEARL. 


Address, if you please, Madame Adelina Patti at the 
theatre. By order of Madame Patti. G. Franeui. 
CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL is sold by all drug- 
gists at only 50 cents a bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & C@., Propr'’s, Buffalo, N 


PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, Now York City. 


WHO prefer a nice quality of Sta- 
auuum~mumases tionery for their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers 
and Envelopes to match. These goods are presented 
| in Superfine and Extra Superfine Brands, the 

latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, and Beau- 
tiful Soft Finish by by even the finest foreign production, 

















rot 0 Cards, no 2 alike, new eee Motto, Marble, 
i) &c., uame on, 10c. H.C, Atren, Northford, Conn. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








THE BELLE. 






= 

A combination walking Costume made of Lyons 
Gros Grain Silks in two contrasting shades. 

The Skirt is cut in Princess style, and trimmed in 
front with broad Sashes falling from the hips toward 
the centre, where they are fastened with a shirring 
finish—While above and below these Sashes the front 
is tastefully shirred. The bottom of the skirt is 
trimmed with deep side plaiting, and the back drapery 
is arranged in Bouffante style. 

The Basque is cut em Cuirasse, and trimmed 
with rows of plaitings arranged to fourm a collarette 
—the cuffs and collar being trimmed to match the 
general style of the costume. 

The BELLE can be furnished in two shades of 
brown, or in brown and stone color, navy blue and 
drab, or dark and light bronze, as well as in the fol- 
lowing solid colors—Black, Stone Drab, Smoke, Navy 
Blue, or Brown. Ladies living in the South, who may 
desire lighter combinations, can have them arranged 
to suit their tastes. 

Samples showing qualities and colors (any 2) sent 
free to any address. 


Price of this Costume, only $28 50. 


In ordering send bust and waist measures, length of 
skirt front and sleeve, and size of neck. 

The illustration above, which is drawn from the 
suit itself, will serve to give a correct idea of the ef- 
fect of this truly elegant costume. We can consci- 
entiously assert that we know of nothing more suit- 
able for the present season, or for Spring wear—and 
at the price named it is certainly the cheapest costume 
ever offered. 

The BELLE can be sent by express only. 


Address 


EHRICH BROS,, 


Eighth Ave. and 24th St, 
NEW YORK. 





A beautiful work of 100 Pages, 1 Colored Flower 
Plate, and §00 Illustrations, with Descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, and howto grow them. 
All for a Five Cent Stamp. In English or German. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. Five 
Cents for poseage will buy the Froray GulipbE, telling 
how to get them. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six 
Colored Piates, and many hundred Engravings. For 5c. 
in paper covers; $1 in elegantcloth. InGerman orEnglish. 

Vick’sIllustrated Monthly Magazine—22 Pages, 
aColored Plate in every number and many fine En; v- 
ings. Price $1.25ayear ; Five Copies for $5.00. Specimen 

Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies for 2 cents. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





Linrary oF Congress, 
Copyricut Orrior, WasuINGTON. 


To wit: Br ir RememprreD, that on the 5th day of 
January, Anno Domini 1880, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, of 
the United States, have deposited in this Office the 
titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which are 
in the following words, to wit: 

THE CORNER STONE. By Jacoz Asnortr. Very 

—* improved and enlarged. With numerous 
ngravings. 

RODOLPHUS. A Franconia Story. By the Author 
of the Rollo Books. 

THE WAY TO DO GOOD. By Jacos Assort. 
Very greatly improved and enlarged. With nu- 
merous Engravings. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for the 
further term of fourteen years from the expiration of 
their respective copyrights. 

UFFERERS from Neuralgia, Rheumatism, St. Vitus’ 

Dance, Wakefuiness, or other nervous disorder, will 
find a certain and prompt remedy in Halstead’s Golden 
Nerve Pills. 50 cents a box; 5 boxes for $2. Sent by 
mail by C. M. Harsreap, Chemist, Lansingburgh, N.Y. 














1880 JONES 1840 | 





35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. _AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O-V~5 __ SILVERWARE. | 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. | 
SILKS og CCROCKERY. | 
FURS. o> o CHINA. 


° JONES °* 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
D> 








ANI 
|| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 








x as 
oO a 
> JONES = 

Q om 
SHOES. 0 Q DOLLS. 
CARPETS. OB a2 GLOVES. 
| UPHOLSTERY. (0 me LACES. 
FURNITURE. OAO MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Furnisutne G’ps. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 | 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 400 | 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year...........2+ «+ 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 150 
A COMBINATION OFFER. 

Harper's MAGAzIneE..... 
Harrver’s WEEKiy.......> One Year.......... $10 00 
Hareer’s Bazar..... wravare 
Harper's MaGazine..... lov, vy, 
Harper's WEEKLY....... j One Year.......... 7 00 
Hagrer’s MaGazine..... ’ _o ” 
Harrver’s Bazak......... j One Year .....-..+-. 7 00 

| Harper's WEFKLY....... 1 Ne * 

| Harprr’s Bazar......... j One Year:...-.-.---. 700 
Harper’s WEFKLY....... v 





Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 


Samples sent free. Send 3-cent stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


WE HAVE MADE GREAT 


Reductions in Prices 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF OUR 


DRY AND FANGY GOODS. 


As we will take stock in three weeks, and the warm 


weather has in a measure prevented the usual large | 
| reduction of stock during the past two months, we are | 


determined that low prices shall move it. 
We therefore call your especial attention to this 
sale, a8 unusual bargains will be offered. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








Harper's Youn Prories For Year 1880 only. 5 00 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for Jauuary, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 


of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 


wise directs. 


Remittances should be made by Post - Office | 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. | 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Squake, New York, 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the MaGazrnr, each volume con- 


| taining the Numbers for Six Mouths, will be furnished 





for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 


Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 


each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 


There are 59 volumes of the MaGaztnz, 23 volumes | 


ofthe Weex.y,and 12 volumes of the Bazark now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- | 


per’s Werkiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weekty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Peoptr, 75 cents a line. 


matter. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cusmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHAW?S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 





FBeeant AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, bonnd in Gilt, 48 
Pages, Engraved in Colors, and 54 select quotations 
for same, 15c. 12 Photograph Cards,name and photo on, 


50c. Send Photograph. F. LYMAN,Clintonville,Conn. | 


| THREE 


Cuts and Display | 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 





BUY THE CELEBRATED 





TWO BUTTONS, $0 85. FOUR BUTTONS, $1 25 
‘ 110. SIX si 150 


MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE AND 
POST 


GE. 
TERN BROTHERS 
D"SOLE IMPORTERS —~ 
32 to 36 W. 23° ST N.Y. 





| 


M‘CARTHY'S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
| 
| 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


k 
TENNYSON’'S SONGS, WITH MUSIC. Songs 
from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson. 
Set to Music by various Composers. Edited by 
W.G. Custxs. With Portrait and Original Ilustra- 
tious by Winslow Homer, C. 8. Reinhart, A. Fred- 
ericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 4to, Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $ 00. i" 


A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By Justin 
McCartuy. Vol I. (containing Vols. I, and II. of 
the English Edition), 12mo, Cloth $1 25, 

111. 


| CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 


GOODS from Lorp & Tay-. 


LOR may be returned if not sat- 
isfactory. This guarantee gives 
great satisfaction to buyers of 
dry goods. It is not a costly 
guarantee : 
prices high, it makes prices low ; 
for if prices are high, the goods 


will be returned for that very 


reason. 


Our object in advertising is 


not to sell a particular article, 

but rather to get you, reader, in 

the way of sending to us for 

| your every-day supplies—not to 
_make a single profit, but to se- 
cure a customer for future years. 
If you have not received our 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
_ Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
New York. 





Royal Princess Lace. 


HONITON and POINT and PURL EDGINGS 
of the FINEST SHEER, manufactured to our 
special order for the LADIES of AMERICA. 3c. 
for Illustrated Catalogue, Samples, and Price-List. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


(Copyright), 250 Illustrations, with Sheet of DE- 
| SIGNS of COLLARS, CUFFS, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, TIE-ENDS, FICHUS, &c. Also, 
PATTERNS of BEAUTIFUL LACE STRIPS, 
FICHUS, &c., 50c., post free HOW TO WORK 
CREWEL and ARRASENE, 2c. LACE PAT- 
TERNS, BOOK OF over 350 Designs and Patterns 
of Fichus, Collars, Cuffs, Barbes, Lambrequins, &c.— 
with Gigantic Supplement (ENLARGED EDITION 
ready on Ist December)—25c. 


ARRASENE, 


Something entirely new in Artistic Embroidery. Cir- 
culars on receipt of Stamp. {#”~ARRASENE Floral 
Mats worked on DARRAS CLOTH, as Sampies, 
75c. each. Mme. GURNEY & CO, 

$23 Broadway, N.Y., and 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
a gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
} beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 


refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO=- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 





: TILTON?S 
VALENTINE DESIGN CARDS, 


For Hand Painting in Water Colors, with full direc- 
tions for coloring, are now ready. Price 50 cents; or 
colored by hand, $1 00, for each series of six. 


Sent by mail to any address on receipt of price. 


UROPEAN TO 





‘ 


xcursions to La i Switzerland, France, Austria, 
ngland, Scotland, Gamanys Holland, Belgium, 
GYPT and the HOLY LAND, with an 
xtraordinary amount of first-class travel for an 
| xtremely low price. Send for «a forty-page 

gxpl y pamphlet; with full addres to 
ie TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 











2 Postage stamps taken. J. B. Hustep, Nassau, N.Y. 


ri “Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Vhio. 


60 Beautiful asst’d Cards, name on all, in Case, and 





it does not make | 


winter catalogue please inform us. | 





S. W. TILTON & (0., Publishers, Boston. 


DP UR FOR 1880 to the | 
lucational centers of the Old World; irfeluding | 


Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c.,with name. 


fine Present, 10cts. DIME CO., Clintonville, Ct. | 


of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Doras Lb. Earon. 8yvo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 1 

v 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mortry. The following volumes are now ready: 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


MILTON. By Mark Pattison, 
BURKE. By Joun Moruey. 
THACKERAY. By Antnony Tro.tope. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suatrp. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvrcu. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Wittiam Minto, 
GOLDSMITH. By Wituiam Buaok. 
HUME. By Professor Huxtry. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonvs. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Huron, 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Monson. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesute Srevurn, 

12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 

F v. 

AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. By Lucten Biart. 
Author of “ The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.” 
Translated by Mrs. Casuen Hory and Mr. Joun Lit- 
Liz. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Vi. 

AMERICAN BALLADS, by Tuomas Dunn Encuisn, 

M.D., LL.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Vil. 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 1802- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandson, Pau pe Rémesat, Sevator. Translated 
by Mrs. Casner Hory and Mr. Joun Linum. Part 
I. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

ViIt. 

ART IN AMERICA. A Critical and Historical Sketch. 
By 8. G.W. Bensamin. Profusely Illustrated. syo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $4 00. 

1X. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan 
andChina. By Tuomas W. Knox. Lllustrated. svo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3 U0. 


STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, By Joun Ap- 
pineton Symonps. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. In Two Volumes. Square 16mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


XI. 

THE NORTH AMERICANS OF ANTIQUITY. 
Their Origin, Migrations, and Type of Civilization 
Considered. By Joun T. Suorr. Illustrated. Svo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

XII. 

HARPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. A Latin Dic- 
tionary, Founded on the Translation of “ Freund’s 
Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANprews, 
LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Re- 
written by Carton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Cuarres 
Suort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia Col- 
lege, N.Y. Royal 8vo, 2033 pp. Price: in Boards, 
Uncut, $8 50; Full Sheep, $9 50; Half Leather, 
$10 50; Full Russia, $12 50. 


—_——$—$—$—<——> 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mademoiselle de Mersac. 15 cents. 
Cousin Simon. By the Hon. Mrs. R. Marsuam, 10 cts. 
Friend and Lover. By Iza Durrus Harpy. 15 cents. 


The Queen of the Meadow. 
cents. 


By Cuaries Gispon. 15 

| as 

The Greatest Heiress in England. By Mrs. O.ipuant. 
15 cents. 


Sir John. 15 cents. 


Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton. 15 cts. 


A Doubting Heart. By Annie Keary. 15 cents. 
Little Miss Primrose. By the Author of * St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 15 cents. 


| Donna Quixote. By Justin McCartuy. 15 cents. 
The Egoist. A Comedy in Narrative. By Groner 
Mereviru. 15 cents. 


The Bells of Peuraven. By B. L. Farsron. 


High Spirits. By James Payn. 15 cents, 


10 cents. 


! 

| 87 Harver & Breorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





tm Harree’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 





Elegant Cards. New Chromo,Shells,Gilt-Edge,&c., 
with name, 10c. G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct. 


e 


SPEEDILY and ABSO. 
LUTELY CORED in every 
case. Nopay till eured. For 
circulars explaining method 
of treatment, &c., address 
DR. J. K. ROSS, Centreville, ind. 


5 000 Agents Wanted by 1000 Advertisers 
e in the AGENT’S HERALD, Box 9, Phila., Pa. 


IT PAY 








to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mirren & Co.,Cleveland,O, 





q 777 A YEAR and expenses to agents. ‘Ontfit Free. 
3700 Aaaress P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Frepruary 21, 1880, 
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Frep (a designing youth, who has tried it). ‘ Nellie, 


with your Shoe off and a Hole in your Stocking.” 


FACETLA. 

Onr Sabbath evening a worthy minister, observing 
by the time he had reached the third “ head” of his 
discourse the drowsy disposition of several of his 
hearers, quietly remarked, “In the first place, those of 
you who are awake will notice,” ete. 

—_—@—___ — 
THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 

Youne Farmer. “ Nice warm rain—bring things out 
of the ground, won't it 2?” 

Reerevensis_xr ov Winowrr. ‘ Don't mention it. 
I've got two wives there already.” 

anes eae 
A SHARP CHICK. 

Lavy Examiner. ‘Tell me, what is an average ?” 

Cup. “A thing to lay eggs on. Mother says our 
old hen lays six eggs a weck on an average.” 

—_—»——_—— 
A LUCID EXPLANATION. 

Henry (newly married to Maria). ‘I am afraid yon 
are displeased with me.” 

Marta. * No, dear Harry, I am not displeased with 
you; Tam only displeased at your displeasing of my 
displease of your displeasing with me.” 

———_ > -— — 
A SYMPHONY IN SMOKE. 
A pretty, piquant, pouting pet, 
Who likes to muse and take her ease: 
She loves to smoke a cigarette, 


To dream in silken hammockette, 
And sing and swing beneath the trees— 
A pretty, piquant, pouting pet. 


Her Christian name is Violet ; 
Her eyes are blue as summer seas: 
She loves to smoke a cigarette. 


As calm as babe in bassinette, 
She swingeth in the summer breeze— 
A pretty, piquant, pouting pet. 


She ponders o'er a novelette— 
Her parasol is Japanese— 
She loves to smoke a cigarette. 


She loves a fume without a fret— 

Her frills are white, her frock cerise— 
A pretty, pouting, piquant pet. 
She almost goes to sleep, and yet, 

Half lulled by booming honey-bees, 
She loves to smoke a cigarette. 


A winsome, clever, cool coquette, 
Who flouts all Grundian decrees— 

A pretty, pouting, piquant pet, 

Who loves to smoke a cigarette. 





T’ll bet you Two Cents you can't stand on the Heater 


QUERY. 

Can cock-fighting be called foul play ? 

Can sque g a person in a crowd be termed a “lib- 
erty of the press” ? 

Can curtain lectures be properly described as “* home 
rule” 2? 

Can a fee given to a quack doctor be said to be a real 
“fee simple”? 
an children be correctly described as the “ women’s 
rights question” ? 

Can “bills of mortality” be said to be also “ debts of 
nature” ? 

And lastly, but not leastly, 

Can any one else's baby possibly come up in any re- 
spect to your own? : 









A well-dressed lady called at a carpet warehouse and 
asked to look at some carpets. The goods were shown, 
every pattern in the shop 
being spread out for exam- 


























THE MELTING MOOD. 


Coox. ‘Sure, ma’am, the Kitchen’s all afloat, and it’s afther puttin’ the Fire out.” 
Up-stairs Girt. ‘‘Oh, the Root’s —— tremenjous, ma’am, and the Entry Ceiling’s fell!" 
e 


Best BoARDER IN THE House. ‘‘I shall 
instantly.” 


Skating is a very healthful exercise. It not only 
puts in play all the muscles of the legs and arms, but 
it creates bumps on the head for future phrenologists 
to feel of and report on. 

en 
“DE PROFUNDIS.” 

Pat (after a sip). “And which did ye put in firet— 
the whiskey or the wather 2” 

Domestic. “The whiskey, av coorse.” 

Pat. ‘ Ah, thin, maybe I'll be coming to’t by-’n’-by.” 

en 
A “SELL.” 


Oup GentieMan (who looks like a probable purchaser, 
to secretary of picture-gallery). “* What is your opinion 
of that little sea piece ?” 

Sroretary (with an eye to business). ‘‘ Exceedingly 
clever work ; has been admired by every one that has 
seen it; painted by a very young and rising artist, 
too,” ete. 

O. G. “ Well, he may be rising, but he certainly isn’t 
particularly young.” b 

Sroretary. “ You know the artist, then, sir 2” 

O. G. * Tam the artist.” 

(Collapse of indefatigable secretary. 





ave to-morrow morning, Mrs. Hasher, if this Water isn’t stopped 


QUESTIONS ON ETYMOLOGY. 

If a man who makes puns is a punster, is a good 
cricketer who scores.a lot of runs a runster ? 

Aman who drinks too much strong waters is a drunk- 
ard, but is an overfed alderman an eathard ? 

If a song of praise is a hymn, is any, and what, de- 
scription of vocal melody a her 

a place where you keep bees is an apiary, what, in 
the name of goodness, do you call the monkey-house 
at the menagerie ? 

If a weak-minded male party is a milksop, is a strong- 
minded female a beersop, or what ? 

A hoydenish young lady is commonly called a tom- 
boy. Should not an effeminate youth be stigmatized 
as a pollgirl? 

A lexicon is a dictionary; well and good. But can 
a tradesman’s ledger be correctly denominated a Dill- 
tionary ? 

If the centre of a target is the bull's eve, in what 
part of it would you look for a cow’s tail or a pig's 
cheek ? 

Are the roots of words connected with the tree of 
knowledge ? 

How much is the Syn-tax per hundred dollars? 

Does the presence of E mute in so many English 
words imply that she’s are loquacious ? 





ination. After looking at 
everything about the place, 
and driving some very close 
bargains in the matter of 
price, the lady selected a 
carpet for each room in her 
house, running up a. bill 
which filled th® courteous ZZEEALZ EE 
salesman’s heart with joy. Stig SSE. 
When all was completed, he Likiifeg 

asked where the carpets 
were to be sent. The lady 
replied, without hesitation, 
that she would call and let 
him know. ‘ You see,” she 
added, ‘“*my husband has 
just bought a_ piece of 
ground, and talks of soon 
building a house on it. If 


he does, you know, I shall anN 

x Oaxs 
want some new carpets, and OOO 
then I will call and order \ 


these.” 

“Smoking in Holland,” 
said a traveller, ‘Sis so com- 
mon that it is impossible to 
tell one person from anoth- 
er in a room full of smok- 
ers,” 

‘* How is any one that is 
wanted picked out, then 2” 
asked a listener. 

**Oh, in that case, a wait- 
er goes round with a pair 
of bellows and blows the 
smoke from each face till he 
recognizes the person call- 
ed for.” 
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LOGIC—THE ART OF REASONING. 
Mister Jonsinc. ‘‘ Now dem Foot-prints and dem Fedders couldn’t ’a cum here 
by demselves ; derefore I concludes dat some scamp has bin in, my Chicken-house.” 
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and the Blind talk. 





Mrs. PartincTon. “Well, I declare! Here’s an ingerious young man who has inverted an arrangement by which the Deaf can see 
e Such talons as his should be reorganized by a Statute and a Metal, and his name descend to prosperity, surrounded 
by an immoral Fame,” 
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